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Abstract 


The  use  of  statistical  methods  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  discrete  algorithms  is 
explored.  Among  the  design  tools  are  randomization,  ranking,  sampling  and  subsampling, 
density  estimation,  and  "cell"  or  "buckst"  techniques.  The  analysis  techniques  include 
those  based  on  the  design  methods  as  well  as  the  use  of  stochastic  convergence 
concepts  and  order  statistics. 


The  introductory  chapter  contains  a literature  survey  and  background  material  on 
probability  theory.  In  Chapter  2,  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms  are  discussed 
with  the  goal  of  exposing  and  correcting  some  oversights  in  previous  work.  Some 
advantages  of  the  proposed  solution  to  the  problems  encountered  are  the  introduction 
of  a model  for  dealing  with  random  problems,  and  a set  of  methods  for  analyzing  the 
probabilistic  behavior  of  approximation  algorithms  which  permit  consideration  of  fairly 
complex  algorithms  in  which  there  are  dependencies  among  the  random  variables  in 
question. 


Chapter  3 contains  many  useful  design  and  analysis  tools  such  as  those  mentioned 
above,  and  several  examples  of  the  uses  of  the  methods.  Algorithms  which  run  in  linear 
expected  time  for  a wide  range  of  probabilistic  assumptions  about  their  inputs  are 
given  for  problems  ranging  from  sorting  to  finding  all  nearest  neighbors  in  a point  set 
in  k dimensions.  Empirical  results  are  presented  which  indicate  that  the  sorting 
algorithm,  Binsort,  is  a good  alternative  to  Quicksort  under  most  conditions.  There  are 
also  new  algorithms  for  some  selection  and  discrete  optimization  problems. 

Finally,  Chapter  4 describes  the  uses  of  results  from  order  statistics  to  analyze  greedy 
algorithms  and  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  parallel  algorithms.  Among  the  results 
reported  here  are  general  theorems  regarding  the  distribution  of  solution  values  for 
optimization  problems  on  weighted  graphs.  Many  recent  results  in  the  literature,  which 
apply  for  certain  distributions  of  edge,  weights  and  for  specific  problems,  follow  as 
immediate  corollaries  from  these  general  theorems. 
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1.  Introduction  and  Summary 


Until  quite  recently,  research  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  discrete  algorithms 
has  been  devoted  to  the  "worst-case"  question:  At  worst,  how  bad  is  this  algorithm? 
The  results  produced  by  this  effort  are  of  considerable  intrinsic  interest,  and  even  of 
occasional  practical  value,  but  the  label  "pessimist"  is  often  attached  to  computer 
scientists  who  pursue  these  issues.  Investigations  of  the  "typical"  behavior  of 
algorithms  are* actually  motivated  more  by  pragmatism  than  by  optimism,  but  they  are 
frustrated  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  general  probabilistic  models. 

The  major  point  of  this  thesis  is  that  certain  parts  of  probability  theory  and 
statistics,  which  are  not  really  difficult  to  learn,  provide  valuable  tools  for  the 
exploration  of  some  practical  issues  in  algorithm  design  and  analysis.  ^ Thus,  while 
meny  of  the  results  reported  here  are  apparently  only  of  a theoretical  nature,  others 
are  directly  applicable  to  real-world  situations.  Although  the  contributions  of  this 
work  include  these  results,  they  constitute  only  a minor  part  of  the  motivation  for  it: 
most  are  simply  demonstrations  that  results  can  be  produced  using  the  proposed 
methods. 

The  most  important  parts  of  this  thesis  are  the  introduction  of  a homogeneous 


1 . The  other  Ihe  coin,  namely  how  algorithm  analysts  can  help  statisticians,  is 

examined  by  Shamos  [1976]. 


model  for  random  problems,  which  should  help  prevent  the  Kinds  of  misinterpretations 
which  have  appeared  in  initial  efforts  to  deal  with  probabilistic  models;  promotion  of 
the  idea  that  algorithms  need  not  always  get  the  exact  answer  in  order  to  be  viable; 
and  introduction  of  long-ignored  probabilistic  and  statistical  tools  to  enable  design  and 
analysis  of  algorithms  under  very  general  probabilistic  assumptions. 

The  introductory  chapter  begins  with  a brief  review  of  previous  work  in  the 
area,  although  most  of  the  details  are  left  for  later  chapters.  Section  1.2  is  a summary 
of  Chapter  2,  on  stochastic  convergence  and  probabilistic  algorithms;  Section  1.3  is  a 
summary  of  Chapter  3,  on  randomization  and  sampling;  and  Section  1.4  is  a summary  of 
Chapter  4,  on  the  uses  of  order  statistics.  Section  1.5  introduces  some  basic  material 
which  is  essential  to  developing  the  relationships  between  computer  science  and 
statistics.  There  is  a description  of  notation  and  basic  probability  theory  and  a unifying 
concept  of  "random  structures"  which  will  be  used  throughout  the  thesis.  Finally,  in 
Section  1.6  we  mention  some  open  problems  and  present  several  points  which  the 
reader  should  keep  in  mind  as  he  reads  the  more  technical  material  of  later  chapters. 

1.1.  Previous  Work 

Only  within  the  last  few  years  have  serious  attempts  been  made  to  investigate 
probabilistic  models  of  algorithm  behavior.  One  of  the  most  revolutionary  ideas,  at 
least  to  computer  scientists  and  mathematicians,  is  the  notion  offered  by  Karp  [1976] 
and  Rabin  [19761  among  others,  that  an  algorithm  need  not  get  the  exact  answer  for 
every  input.  While  it  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  that  an  algorithm  always  get  the 
correct  solution,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  most  cost-effective  approach,  since  it  is 
widely  believed  that  solving  NP-hard  problems  exactly  requires  exponential  computing 
time. 
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There  are  three  options  available  to  help  overcome  this  difficulty.  First,  it  is 
possible  for  an  algorithm  to  produce  a good  approximation  all  the  time,  an  alternative 
which  has  been  recognized  for  quite  a while.  Karp  [1976]  credits  Graham  [1966]  with 
pioneering  such  algorithms  for  NP-hard  problems.  Even  producing  a guaranteed  good 
approximation,  however,  is  NP-hard  for  certain  problems  (see  Garey  and  Johnson 
[1976]).  A second  possibility  is  for  an  algorithm  to  get  the  exact  answer  most  of  the 
time  (Rabin  [1976]).  Finally,  an  algorithm  could  produce  a good  approximation  to  the 
correct  answer  most  of  the  time  (Karp  [1976]).  A short  survey  article  by  Gimady, 
Glebov,  and  Perepelica  [1976]  cites  similar  ideas  in  the  Russian  mathematical  literature. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  now  considerable  confusion  regarding  definitions  of 
certain  Key  terms  being  used  to  describe  probabilistic  algorithms,  such  as  Karp's 
[1976]  algorithm  for  the  Euclidean  traveling  salesman  problem  and  Posa’s  [1976] 
algorithm  for  the  Hamiltonian  circuit  problem.  That  this  confusion  exists  is  undeniable, 
even  though  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  literature.  The  source  of  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  that  there  are  at  least  three  non-equivalent  probabilistic  models  (and  associated 
definitions  of  the  phrase  "almost  everywhere"),  but  results  obtained  under  one  model 
are  commonly  cited  in  papers  using  a different  one.  Chapter  2 deals  with  this  problem, 
showing  the  relationships  among  the  different  models  and  how  some  proofs  could  be 
revised  to  take  advantage  of  these  relationships.  Although  this  may  sound  like  a 
serious  attack  on  the  authors  or  their  results,  it  is  just  the  opposite.  The  fact  that 
some  subtle  problems  have  been  overlooked  in  such  pioneering  efforts  is  not  unusual 
from  a historical  viewpoint.  An  opportunity  to  clear  them  up  at  their  inception  is  too 
good  to  miss. 

Although  there  have  been  many  expected-time  analyses  of  discrete  algorithms, 
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most  authors  make  very  restrictive  assumptions  about  the  distributions  of  input 
parameters.  Two  notable  exceptions  are  Spira  [19731  who  assumes  no  particular 
distribution  of  edge  weights  for  the  shortest  path  problem,  but  merely  that  they  are 
independent!  and  Bentley  and  Shamos  [1978],  who  make  only  a very  weak  technical 
assumption  about  the  distribution  of  the  points  to  prove  good  expected  behavior  of 
their  planar  convex  hull  algorithm.  One  of  the  many  open  questions  in  this  area  is  to 
develop  a problem  model  which  allows  dependence  among  probabilistic  quantities,  and 
then  analyze  it,  which  seems  feasible  since  mild  dependence  is  allowed  by  a variety -of 
statistical  theorems. 

Hoare  [1962]  proposed  that  analysis  of  Quicksort  could  be  freed  of  the 
assumption  of  equally  likely  input  permutations  simply  by  choosing  the  partitioning 
element  at  random.  More  recently  Yuval  [1975b],  Rabin  [1976],  and  Carter  and 
Wegman  [1977]  have  suggested  that  this  idea  be  used  to  design  algorithms  which 
perform  well  under  a wide  range  of  probabilistic  assumptions.  In  Chapter  3 we 
continue  this  trend,  and  show  how  randomization  and  sampling  can  affect  both  the 
design  and  analysis  of  many  algorithms. 

Chapter  4 includes  new  probabilistic  models  for  some  problems  which  can  be 
analyzed  by  the  use  of  order  statistics.  Borovkov  [1962],  Weide  [1976],  Golden 
[1977],  Baudet  [1978],  and  Robinson  [1978]  have  previously  made  use  of  such 
methods  for  computer  science  problems.  Some  of  the  general  theorems  in  Chapter  4 
have  as  corollaries  a number  if  special  results  regarding  the  asymptotic  behavior  of 
the  solutions  to  optimization  problems  on  graphs.  The  previous  cases  heve  been 
analyzed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  depending  on  the  specific  problem  and  on  the  distribution 
of  edge  weights. 


1.2.  Summary  of  Chapter  2:  Stochastic  Convergence  and 

Probabilistic  Algorithms 


Chapter  2 is  a discussion  of  the  analysis  of  "probabilistic  approximation 


algorithms"  using  the  concepts  of  stochastic  convergence  defined  in  Section  1.5.2.  Such 


an  algorithm  usually,  but  not  necessarily  always,  produces  the  exact  solution  to  a 


problem  or  at  least  a good  approximate  answer.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to 


characterize  a particular  probabilistic  approximation  algorithm  by  a statement  of  the 


form,  "The  algorithm  produces  an  answer  having  relative  error  at  most  < with 


probability  at  least  p."  A good  probabilistic  approximation  algorithm  would  have  a small 


Unfortunately,  most  problems  for  which  probabilistic  approximation  seems 


appropriate  (such  as  the  NP-hard  problems)  cannot  be  solved  even  in  this  weak  sense 


by  simple  algorithms.  As  a result,  the  probabilistic  analysis  of  such  an  algorithm  is 


typically  complicated  by  the  fact  that  certain  steps  of  the  algorithm  are  not 


independent,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  answer  produced  by  the  algorithm  is  not 


independent  of  the  true  answer.  The  latter  correlation  is,  of  course,  desirable 


(otherwise  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  justify  the  procedure  as  an  algorithm  for 
solving  the  problem),  but  it  contributes  to  making  probabilistic  analysis  extremely 


difficult  in  general. 


As  an  alternative,  we  follow  Karp  [1976]  in  proposing  that  the  behavior  of  a 


probabilistic  approximation  algorithm  be  characterized  by  the  stochastic  convergence 


(to  zero)  of  the  sequence  of  errors  in  the  answers  it  produces  to  a sequence  of 


random  problems.  We  show  how  to  deal  with  dependence  among  the  relevant  random 


variables,  and  introduce  the  notions  of  "strong”  and  "weak”  success  of  algorithms  to 
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describe  those  which  have  error  sequences  which  converge  to  zero  almost  surely  and 
in  probability,  respectively. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  probabilistic  model  of  the  problem  instances  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  how  "strongly"  an  algorithm  succeeds  in  this  sense.  If 
edge  weights  in  a graph  are  chosen  from  a uniform  distribution,  for  example,  the 
algorithm  might  succeed  strongly,  whereas  if  they  are  chosen  from  a normal 
distribution  the  algorithm  might  not  work  at  all.  This  possibility  is  apparently 
recognized  by  everyone.  It  turns  out  that  a much  more  subtle  problem  with 
probaoilistic  models  has  gone  unnoticed  in  the  literature  of  the  field,  and  we  propose  a 
scheme  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

The  solution  involves  the  distinction  between  what  we  call  the  "incremental 
problem  model”,  in  which  the  n^  problem  of  the  sequence  differs  only  incrementally 
from  the  previous  one,  and  the  "independent  problem  model",  in  which  the  n**1  problem 
of  the  sequence  is  totally  independent  of  the  previous  one.  Theorem  2.8  is  our  main 
result  relating  the  problem  models  and  modes  of  stochastic  success,  and  demonstrates 
that  strong  success  in  the  independent  model  is  a strictly  stronger  criterion  than 
strong  success  in  the  incremental  model,  which  is  strictly  stronger  than  weak  success 
in  either  model. 

Unfortunately,  of  the  many  probabilistic  analyses  of  algorithms  which 
demonstrate  strong  success,  most  apply  only  in  the  incremental  model.  Section  2.3 
gives  a review  of  many  of  the  papers  in  this  area  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
confusion  which  can  arise  if  the  distinction  between  problem  models  is  not  made 
explicitly.  We  therefore  propose  that  this  difference  be  recognized,  end  argue  for 
adoption  of  the  independent  problem  model  as  the  canonical  basis  for  proving 
stochastic  success  of  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms. 


Finally,  in  Section  25  we  give  a detailed  analysis  of  Karp’s  [1976]  algorithm  for 
the  Euclidean  traveling  salesman  problem.  Theorem  2.9  suggests  that  the  algorithm 
succeeds  strongly  in  the  independent  model,  although  that  conclusion  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  The  long  and  rather  detailed  proof  of  Theorem  2.9  is  included  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  several  techniques  which  seem  to  be  of  universal  utility  in  dealing  with  such 
problems. 

Chapter  2 is  by  far  the  most  difficult  reading  in  this  thesis,  and  its  importance 
to  subsequent  results  rests  primarily  with  the  definitions  of  strong  and  weak  success 
and  the  identification  of  the  two  problem  models.  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  these 
concepts  and  understands  the  hierarchy  described  in  Theorem  2.8  should  have  no 
difficulty  interpreting  later  results  which  refer  to  Chapter  2. 

1.3.  Summary  of  Chapter  3:  Randomization  and  Sampling 

Chapter  3 contains  many  practical  techniques  and  results.  We  begin  with  a 
classification  of  algorithms  into  "probabilistic  approximation  algorithms"  of  Chapter  2, 
"randomized  algorithms",  and  all  others.  A randomized  algorithm  is  non-deterministic  in 
the  sense  that  it  may  not  perform  exactly  the  same  computation  if  given  the  same 
inputs.  The  non-determinism  is  the  result  of  a randomization  or  sampling  step  in  the 
algorithm  which  is  designed  to  give  the  algorithm  good  expected  behavior  over  a wide 
range  of  input  distributions.  A natural  correspondence  between  these  algorithm 
classes  and  parametric  and  non-parametric  statistics  is  introduced  in  order  to  suggest 
which  statistical  techniques  may  be  most  useful  in  designing  certain  types  of 
algorithms. 

Section  3.3  is  part  of  the  justification  for  the  title  of  the  thesis.  We  introduce 


four  general  techniques  for  designing  randomized  and  probabilistic  approximation 
algorithms  using  ideas  from  statistics.  These  include  "randomization",  which  includes  as 
a special  case  the  process  of  shuffling  the  input  prior  to  running  an  algorithm  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  good  expected  running  time  regardless  of  the  input  permutation; 
"approximation  in  rank",  which  is  useful  in  problems  on  totally  ordered  sets  and  for 
discrete  optimization  problems;  "estimation  and  subsampiing"  for  designing  probabilistic 
approximation  algorithms;  and  the  use  of  "empirical  distribution  functions"  to  extend 
the  domain  of  good  behavior  of  certain  algorithms  from  uniformly  distributed  inputs  to 
all  distributions  satisfying  certain  technical  conditions. 

In  Section  3.4  we  present  at  least  two  examples  of  the  use  of  each  technique. 
An  algorithm  for  sorting  real  numbers  from  a wide  class  of  distributions  in  linear 
expected  time  is  given  in  Section  3.4.1.  Empirical  results  show  that  the  algorithm, 
Binsort,  is  a practical  alternative  to  Quicksort  when  more  than  a few  hundred  items  are 
to  be  sorted.  We  also  include  new  on-line  algorithms  for  selection  problems  which  use 
very  little  space,  but  therefore  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  Again,  empirical 
results  indicate  that  the  approximations  are  better  in  practice  than  can  be  proved  in 


theory. 

The  techniques  are  also  shown  to  be  effective  in  designing  and  analyzing 
algorithms  for  discrete  optimization  problems  and  for  geometrical  problems.  They  lead 
to  new  algorithms  for  some  closest  point  problems  which  run  in  linear  expected  time 
for  a large  class  of  point  distributions.  Other  geometrical  problems,  such  as  finding  the 
convex  hulj  of  a set  of  points  in  the  plane,  can  be  solved  in  linear  expected  time  by 
using  Binsort  to  do  sorting.  The  expected  running  time  of  any  algorithm  for  which  the 


worst  case  is  dominated  by  a sorting  step  can  often  be  improved  by  this  method. 


* 
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1.4.  Summary  of  Chapter  4:  Order  Statistics 

Some  intriguing  results  from  the  field  of  order  statistics  are  used  in  Chapter  4 
to  analyze  the  behavior  of  solutions  to  graph  optimization  problems  and  to  compare 
these  with  the  behavior  of  greedy  algorithms  for  such  problems.  The  results  of 
Section  4.2.1  include  a host  of  previous  results  in  the  literature  as  special  cases.  In 
particular,  Theorems  4.8  and  4.9  relate  the  value  of  the  optimal  solution  to  a problem 
defined  by  an  objective  function  on  the  edge  weights  to  the  existence  in  a random 
graph  of  a subgraph  satisfying  the  structural  constraints  of  the  problem.  For  instance, 
they  relate  the  length  of  the  optimal  traveling  salesman  tour  in  a randomly  weighted 
complete  graph  to  the  existence  of  a Hamiltonian  circuit  in  a random  graph. 

There  is  also  a discussion  of  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  a randomized 
algorithm  (as  defined  in  Chapter  3)  can,  in  theory  at  least,  possibly  be  improved  simply 
by  starting  up  several  instantiations  of  the  same  problem  simultaneously  and  "time- 
sharing" the  computing  resources  among  the  different  versions.  We  state  a condition 
on  the  distribution  of  running  times  of  a randomized  algorithm  which,  if  satisfied, 
assures  that  the  algorithm  does  not  have  optimal  expected  running  time. 

Finally,  a few  easy  results  from  order  statistics  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  a 
schema  for  problem  decomposition  for  asynchronous  multiprocessors.  The  results  are 
extended  from  the  case  of  an  ideal  multiprocessor  to  one  in  which  there  is  overhead 
associated  with  the  scheduling  and  dispatching  of  tasks  to  the  processors. 

1.5.  Background  Material 

This  section  contains  a summary  of  notation,  definitions,  and  elementary 
probability  theory  which  will  be  used  throughout  the  remaining  chapters.  It  is  intended 

I 
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only  to  provide  a basis  for  the  models  and  terminology  which  we  will  propose  and  use 
later.  Most  of  the  new  concepts  are  defined  when  they  arise  naturally  In  later 
chapters,  so  only  common  terms  and  ideas  are  reviewed  here.  While  much  of  the 
discussion  may  seem  unnecessarily  formal,  subsequent  issues  will  be  much  easier  to 
identify  with  this  foundation. 

1.5.1.  Notation 

j 

When  dealing  with  asymptotic  behavior  of  functions,  our  notation  will 
essentially  follow  that  used  by  Knuth  [1976].  Specific  notations  are  available  to 
describe  the  relationships  between  functions  f(n)  and  g(n),  all  of  which  are  based  on 
the  behavior  of  the  ratio  f(n)/g(n)  for  all  sufficiently  large  values  of  a We  say  that 
f(n)  - o(g(n»  iff  f(n)/g(n)  -»  0. 
f(n)  - (Xg(n))  iff  f(n)/g(n)  i c for  some  constant  c. 

f(n)  • S7(g(n))  iff  f(n)/g(n)  £ c for  some  constant  c > 0. 
f(n)  - 6( g(n»  iff  f(n)  • (Xg(n»  and  f(n)  - ft(g(n». 

Another  possibility,  f(n)/g(n)  -*  eo,  is  not  specifically  accounted  for  by  this  notation,  but 
it  turns  out  that  it  would  be  especially  useful  to  have  some  way  of  indicating  this 

behavior.  By  symmetry,  the  correct  choice  would  seem  to  be  f(n)  - w( g(n».  Rather 
than  adopt  this  non-standard  notation  we  will  simply  say  that  f(n)  trows  faster  than 
g(n)  if  this  condition  is  satisfied. 

Other  notation  is  essentially  standard.  For  example,  x -*  A*  means  that  x 
approaches  A from  above,  and  F(x“)  is  the  limit  of  F(z)  as  z approaches  x from  below. 


Most  of  the  other  terminology  commonly  used  in  analysis  of  discrete  algorithms  is  also 
used  here;  for  example,  log  means  logarithm  to  the  base  2.  See  Weide  [1977]  for 
similar  conventions  and  descriptions  of  most  of  the  problems  which  will  be  examined 


1.5.2.  Basic  Probability  Theory 


Perhaps  the  major  problem  which  plagues  attempts  to  use  probability  and 
statistics  in  diverse  applications  areas  is  the  limited  degree  to  which  these  ideas  are 
typically  developed.  One  of  the  goals  of  this  thesis  is  to  define  clearly  the  problem 
models  being  analyzed  and  to  attempt  to  put  previous  work  on  a sound  footing. 

The  basis  of  the  probability  theory  we  will  need  is  the  probability  space 

(f2,B,P).  The  set  (1  is  called  the  sample  space,  and  consists  of  elements  u € f2  called 


class  of  subsets  of  (1  which  is  closed  under  complementation  and  countable  union  (and 
as  a result  of  these  two,  also  under  countable  intersection).  Finally,  P is  a probability 
measure}  that  is,  P satisfies  the  following  axioms: 


(2)  P(E)  & 0 for  every  E € 8. 

(3)  P(  U E„  ) • 2 whenever  E,  n E , - $ (the  null  set)  for  every  1 1 j. 

n H 

Given  a probability  space  (8*B*P,),  we  define  the  infinite  product  space 
(SlAP)  in  which  0 • QqX  HqX  - , and  where  B is  the  usual  e-field  and  P lhe  usual 
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product  measure  there  (see  Halmos  [1950]  for  more  details).  A sample  point  u € Cl  is 
an  infinite  sequence  («j,  Wy ._)  where  «n  6 Jig.  Such  a space  turns  out  to  be  very 

useful  in  several  respects,  and  every  space  (J1,B,P)  will  hereafter  be  assumed  to  be 
this  infinite  product  space.  This  is  very  important,  since  some  lemmas  and  theorems 
will  not  make  sense  in  a general  probability  space. 

Random  variables  are  measurable  real-valued  functions  on  the  sample  space  SL 

A random  variable  X has  a distribution  function  F(x)  - P{  w:  X(w)  S x } ?■  A distribution 
function  is  right-continuous  (i.e.,  F(x+)  - F(x»  for  all  values  of  x,  but  may  not  be  left 
continuous  at  a countable  number  of  points  where  it  has  jump  discontinuities.  Since 

F(x)  is  non-decreasing,  it  has  an  inverse  F'Hy)  ■ inf  { x:  F(x)  iy  } (see  Chung  [1974]). 

The  events  Ej,  Ey  ~,  EB  are  totally  independent  iff  P{  fl  E,)  ■ JJ  P{E,J.  The 

. lSISn  lSISn 

sequence  of  random  variables  {Xn}  will  be  said  to  be  independent  if  no  two  of  the 


functions  [Xn]  depend  on  common  components  of  a sample  point  u.  This  is  a non- 
standard definition  of  independence  of  random  variables,  but  clearly,  whenever  {E^} 
are  events  involving,  respectively,  the  independent  random  variables  {Xn},  the  events 
[En]  are  totally  independent.  The  random  variables  {Xn}  are  identically  distributed  if 
the  distribution  of  Xn  does  not  depend  on  n.  If  {XJ  have  the  same  distribution  as 

another  random  variable  X,  we  write  Xn  «*  X.  Random  variables  which  satisfy  both  these 
conditions  are  independent  £ng  identically  distributed  (i.i.d.). 


2 . Even  though  P is  a function,  it  is  customary  to  omit  the  parentheses  around  its 
argument,  which  is  an  event  or  set  and  is  usually  delimited  by  braces. 
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The  expected  value  of  a function  of  a random  variable  X,  say  g(X),  is  denoted 

E(g(X».  It  is  defined  to  be  Jg(x)dF(x)  whenever  J|g(x)|dF(x)  exists,  where  F is  the 
distribution  function  of  X.  The  mean,  or  expected  value  of  X,  is  simply  E(X).  The 

variance  of  X,  denoted  tXX),  is  just  E((X  - E(X))2)  ■ E{X2)  - E(X)2. 

The  normal  distribution'  F(x)  - (2 iro2)"172  f * exp(-(t  - p)2/(2<r2))dt  is  given  the 

^-00 

special  name  ^(p^2).  A random  variable  X having  this  distribution  has  mean  n and 

variance  a2.  By  a slight  abuse  of  notation,  this  fact  will  be  denoted  X ~ 9?(p,ff2). 

Of  primary  importance  in  later  chapters  will  be  stochastic  convergence  of  a 

sequence  of  random  variables.  The  sequence  of  random  variables  {Xn}  converges 

almost  surely,  or  almost  everywhere,  or  with  probability  one,  to  X (written  X„  -»as  X) 

whenever  P{  «:  lim  Xn(«)  - X(w) } • 1.  Similarly,  the  sequence  {X„}  converges  [q 

probability,  or  in  measure,  to  X (written  XR  -»pf  X)  whenever,  for  all  < > 0, 

lim  P{  «:  |Xn(w)  - X(«)|  < ( } » 1 . Finally,  {Xn}  converges  in  distribution  to  X (written 

Xn  -*d  X)  whenever  Fn(x)  - P{  an  XB(«)  s x } converges  to  F(x)  - P{  «:  X(«)  S x } at  all 
continuity  points  of  F.® 

To  illustrate  these  concepts  with  an  example  of  an  infinite  product  space,  we 

3 . Convergence  in  distribution  is  actually  a property  of  the  sequence  (Fn),  so  that  the 

random  variables  {Xn}  need  not  be  defined  on  the  same  space.  This  technical 
point  is  of  no  real  concern  to  us,  since  all  random  variables  used  here  will  be 
defined  on  the  same  space  9 described  below. 


mm 
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cite  perhaps  the  most  useful  instance  of  all.  The  sample  space  ty,  is  the  set  of  reals 
0 5 wB  < 1,  F„  is  the  usual  Borel  field  on  [0,1),  and  P#  is  the  usual  Lebesgue  measure.  In 
the  infinite  product  space,  « is  a sequence  of  real  numbers,  each  of  which  is  between 
0 and  1.  Furthermore,  P{wn  $ x}  - x for  0 S x < 1.  In  more  common  terms,  each  is 

uniformly  distributed  between  0 and  1,  and  a sequence  u consists  of  independently 
uniformly  distributed  components.  This  space  is  so  special  that  we  will  call  it  by  its 

own  name,  2T. 

By  means  of  the  so-called  probability-integral  transformation,  it  is  possible  to 
define  a random  variable  X having  any  given  distribution  function  F (not  necessarily 

continuous)  by  using  the  probability  space  9,  and  the  functional  inverse  of  F.  Briefly, 

because  F is  increasing,  F(x)  - P{  X S x } ■ P{  F(X)  S F(x) }.  Letting  X » F_1(«t)  ■ 

inf  { x:  F(x)  i.  «,  } for  some  i gives  P{  w,  S F(x)  } - F(x),  which  is  satisfied  exactly  when 

(■>,  is  uniformly  distributed  between  0 and  1,  as  it  is  in  the  space  51.  This  principle  is 
used  by  simulation  systems  to  generate  random  numbers  from  an  exponential 
distribution,  for  example,  by  computing  a function  of  random  numbers  from  the  uniform 

distribution.  Thus,  the  random  variables  Xn(w)  ■ - ln(  1 - ) are  i.i.d,  each  having  an 

exponential  distribution. 

The  primary  advantage  of  defining  probability-theoretic  terms  by  using  the 
infinite  product  space  is  the  elegant  manner  in  which  these  terms  appear.  There  is  no 
need  to  talk  about  balls  in  urns,  or  other  combinatorial  or  procedural  structures,  in 
order  to  define  or  understand  such  diverse  topics  as  independence  and  stochastic 
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convergence.  Even  better,  such  special  models  can  be  defined  within  the  probability- 
space  model  in  a natural  way,  a fact  which  will  enable  us  to  see  clearly  the  sources  of 
difficulty  in  a number  of  misinterpretations  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
literature. 


1.5.3.  Random  Structures 

Since  random  variables  are  functions  on  ft,  they  may  be  defined  in  arbitrarily 
complex  ways,  including  functional  composition.  Specifically,  X(a)  may  be  based  on  an 

intermediate  random  structure.  The  structure  is  determined  by  the  argument  w,  and 
then  the  final  value  of  X is  determined  by  the  structure.  In  this  section,  we  will 

examine  some  random  structures  based  on  the  space  JT  which  arise  in  computer 
science  problems. 

The  simplest  such  structure  is  a natural  extension  of  the  idea  of  a random 
variable.  An  ordered  list  of  random  variables  la  a random  vector,  or  random  point. ^ 
Suppose  that  we  were  interested  in  the  distances  from  the  origin  of  points  uniformly 

distributed  in  the  unit  cube.  Our  final  random  variable  X might  be  defined  as  X(«)  - 

( «f  ♦ ♦ w§  )1/2.  For  this  problem,  the  random  vector  is  "hidden"  by  the  fact  that  it 

is  supposed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  in  the  cube.  More  generally,  if  we  were 

interested  in  points  from  a given  multivariate  distribution,  then  we  would  use  X(«)  - 

( xf  ♦ xf  ♦ x§  )1/2,  where  ( xt , x2 , x,  ) is  a random  vector  determined  by  transforming 

4 . This  should  not  be  confused  with  a sample  point  w.  • 


- 
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some  components  of  u to  produce  the  desired  distribution  of  points.  Random  vectors 
are  useful  in  probabilistic  models  of  problems  from  geometry,  mathematical 
programming,  polynomial  arithmetic,  etc. 

Another  structure  which  frequently  appears  in  computer  science  problems  is 
the  random  permutation.  We  typically  would  like  a model  under  which  each  of  the  n! 
possible  permutations  of  n objects  is  equally  likely.  A random  variable  of  possible 
interest  is  the  number  of  comparisons  required  to  sort  n elements  of  a linearly 
ordered  set,  whose  expected  value  we  wish  to  compute  under  this  probability  model. 
It  is  usually  easy  to  think  in  procedural  terms  when  generating  random  structures  (see 
Sedgewick  [1977]  for  more  about  permutations).  In  this  case,  the  permutation  n 

defined  by  <■>  can  simply  be  that  ordering  of  the  integers  {l,2,.~,n}  tor  which  &>n^  < 

“n2  < ~ K “V 

The  most  complex  of  the  random  structures  which  we  will  encounter  are 
random  graphs  (see  Erdos  and  Renyi  [1959]  and  Erdos  and  Spencer  [1974]).  A 
classical  problem  from  random  graph  theory  is  the  question  of  connectivity:  What  is 
the  probability  that  a random  labelled  graph  with  n vertices  and  m edges  is  connected? 
We  can  define  a random  variable  X of  the  0-1  type  (0  if  the  graph  is  not  connected,  1 
if  it  is  connected),  and  find  its  expected  value,  assuming  that  every  labelled  graph  with 
n vertices  fcnd  m edges  is  equally  likely.®  Again,  a procedural  description  of  X is  easy. 

Consider  the  first  (j)  components  of  « to  be  numbered: 


"M 

*m 

"i* 

"2,3 

"2^ 

9m 

"2* 

5 . Other  definitions  of  random  graphs  are  possible.  See  Chapter  4. 


6 . This  difference,  as  far  as  I can  determine,  has  been  overlooked  by  virtually 
everyone  using  sequences  of  random  structures,  but  is  very  important.  Chapter 
2 explains  the  ramifications  of  the  distinction. 


and  so  forth,  through  If  y is  the  m^-smallest  of  these  components,  then  we 

simply  let  edge  (i,j)  be  present  in  the  graph  iff  s y.  Now  X is  0 if  the  resulting 
graph  is  not  connected  and  1 if  it  is. 

Slight  extensions  of  ordinary  random  graphs  are  random  directed  graphs  and 
random  weighted  graphs.  The  latter  are  especially  useful  in  mddeling  certain 

mathematical  programming  problems,  since  the  weights  may  be  assigned  to  vertices,  or 
edges,  or  both,  and  may  have  arbitrary  distributions. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  not  made  use  of  the  fact  that  <■>  is  infinite- 
dimensional, since  each  random  structure  depends  on  only  a finite  number  of 

components  of  u.  However,  it  is  easy  to  use  w to  define  sequences  of  random 

structures,  and  thereby  sequences  of  random  variables  for  which  we  can  explore  the 
properties  of  stochastic  convergence.  There  are  at  least  two  different  ways  of 

defining  such  sequences,  one  of  which  "re-uses"  the  initial  components  of  u to 
determine  each  structure,  and  the  other  of  which  "discards"  the  used  components.® 
The  structures,  and  hence  the  random  variables,,  described  by  the  former  method  are 
not  independent,  whereas  those  defined  by  the  latter  method  are  independent.  Random 
variables  based  on  these  two  different  sequences  of  random  structures  can  exhibit 
different  modes  of  stochastic  convergence. 
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1.6.  Conclusions  and  Further  Work 

Several  statistical  techniques  are  shown  to  be  useful  in  the  design  and  analysis 
of  algorithms  for  computer  science  problems.  The  techniques  illustrated  here, 
however,  are  only  the  simplest  used  by  statisticians.  In  the  case  of  sampling,  for 
instance,  much  more  sophisticated  schemes  than  the  random  sampling  used  in  our 
algorithms  can  be  devised.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which  advanced  statistical  tools  can 
be  profitably  applied  to  algorithm  design  and  analysis. 

In  addition  to  this  general  observation,  there  are  several  other  questions  of 
varying  degrees  of  importance  which  could  be  explored  in  an  extension  of  this  work  or 
which  remain  as  open  problems.  The  following  is  a partial  list  which  the  reader  may 
keep  in  mind  as  he  continues  through  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4. 

(1)  There  are  several  problems  for  which  it  is  known  that  finding  an  approximate 

solution  with  bounded  relative  error  is  NP-complete.  Is  there  any  problem  for 
which  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  finding  an  approximate  solution  with 
bounded  relative  error  almost  surely  is  NP-complete,  in  some  reasonable 
probabilistic  model? 

(2)  Prove  the  missing  companion  to  Theorem  2.9  and  show  that  the  result  of 

Beardwood,  et  al.  [1959]  holds  almost  surely  in  the  independent*  model.  Such  a 
proof  would,  according  to  Theorem  2.9(b),  assure  that  Karp’s  [1976]  original 
algorithm  for  the  TSP  succeeds  strongly  in  the  independent  problem  model. 

(3)  Extend  the  techniques  of  Section  3.3.4  from  distributions  of  bounded  random 

variables  to  a more  general  class  of  distributions.  This  looks  somewhat  easier 
than  it  probably  is  because  the  present  form  of  the  algorithm  "solve"  relies  on 
the  fact  that  the  expected  number  of  items  in  any  bin  is  bounded  by  a 


constant,  and  this  might  not  be  true  if  the  minimum  and  maximum  elements 
could  wander  off  abritrarily  far. 

(4)  Develop  a technique  for  proving  lower  bounds  in  a probabilistic  setting.  (The  work 

of  Yao  [1977]  seems  important  here.)  As  a starting  point,  prove  that  an  on-line 
selection  algorithm  displaying  the  behavior  described  in  Theorem  3.14  must  use 
at  feast  as  much  space  as  the  procedure  "median_est". 

(5)  Show  how  to  prove  non-trivial  lower  bounds  in  a model  of  computation  which 

includes  the  floor  function. 

(6)  Perform  some  experiments  to  evaluate  the  technique  proposed  in  Section  3.4.3  for 

X-opt  heuristics. 

(7)  Extend  the  results  for  geometry  problems  in  the  plane  to  higher  dimensions.  Some 

of  them  generalize  very  naturally,  but  others  do  not.  In  particular,  the 
algorithm  for  constructing  the  Voronoi  diagram  does  not  seem  to  extend 
naturally  to  three  or  more  dimensions  and  continue  to  run  in  linear  expected 
time. 

(8)  Using  Lemma  4.4  as  a starting  point,  derive  the  three  possible  forms  of  limit 

distributions  for  extreme  values  of  random  variables.  The  classical  approach  to 
this  problem  (see  David  [1970]  for  a description)  uses  a very  elegant  argument 
to  show  what  limiting  distributions  are  possible,  but  does  not  make  use  of  the 
result  of  Lemma  4.4.  8ecause  of  its  simplicity,  this  lemma  seems  like  an 
appropriate  candidate  for  the  seed  of  an  alternative  proof. 

(9)  Find  a companion  to  Theorem  4.8  which  gives  an  almost  sure  lower  bound  on  the 

value  of  the  optimal  solution. 

(10)  Exhibit  an  uncontrived  algorithm  for  a real  problem  which  can  be  improved  by 
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using  the  method  of  Section  4.2.2.  In  the  event  that  one  is  found,  suggest  an 
extension  to  an  existing  programming  language  which  permits  the  programmer 
to  have  control  over  the  scheduling  of  parallel  tasks. 

(11)  Test  the  conclusions  of  Section  4.2.3  for  a real  problem  on  a real  multiprocessor. 

Preliminary  measurements  of  an  integer  programming  code  running  on  C.mmp 
inspired  the  investigation  of  this  problem  in  the  first  place,  and  tend  to  confirm 
the  conclusions.  However,  each  problem  required  such  an  enormous  amount  of 
computer  time  that  no  statistically  significant  results  were  ever  obtained. 

(12)  Find  the  variance  of  the  solution  time  for  the  randomized  algorithms  presented 

here  or,  even  better,  the  distribution  of  solution  times.  The  results  of  Sections 
4.2.2  and  4.2.3  argue  that  Knowing  the  distribution  might  be  useful  in  ways 
which  are  not  immediately  evident. 

(13)  Give  more  examples  of  the  uses  of  any  of  the  statistical  techniques  suggested  in 

this  thesis. 


(14)  Suggest  other  algorithm  resign  and  analysis  techniques  based  on  stetiatical 
concepts. 


2.  Stochastic  Convergence  and  Probabilistic  Algorithms 


Three  types  of  stochastic  convergence  of  random  variables  were  defined  in 
Chapter  1.  Two  of  these,  amost  sure  convergence  and  convergence  in  probability,  are 
important  in  describing  the  (stochastic)  success  of  probabilistic  approximation 
algorithms.  By  a probabilistic  approximation  algorithm  we  mean  an  algorithm  which 
usually,  but  not  always,  produces  the  exact  solution  or  a good  approximate  answer  to 
a problem.  We  might  characterize  such  an  algorithm,  and  our  Knowledge  of  it,  by 
dividing  the  class  into  three  categories:  algorithms  which  usually  get  the  exact  answer, 
those  which  usually  get  within  some  error  criterion  «,  and  those  which  have  a certain 
error  distribution  Ft.  Most  of  the  algorithms  we  will  consider  are  of  the  second  type, 
although  it  is  desirable  but  only  occasionally  possible  to  find  the  error  distribution. 

The  convergence  concepts  themselves  are  first  examined  in  some  detail,  after 
which  we  discuss  their  applications  to  specific  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms 
such  as  those  described  by  Karp  [1976} 

2.1.  Stochastic  Convergence 

Although  convergence  |q  distribution  is  used  in  some  proofs  we  will  need,  the 
other  two  modes  of  stochastic  convergence  are  of  more  immediate  interest.  Recall  that 
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a sequence  of  random  variables  {XB}  converges  almost  surely^  to  the  random  variable 

X (Xn  ->as  X)  iff  P{  «:  lim  XB(«)  - X(u) } - 1.  Similarly,  the  sequence  {XB}  converges  in 

probability^  to  X iff,  for  every  < > 0,  lim  P{  «:  |XB(«)  - X(«)|  < € } ■ 1. 

From  both  an  intuitive  and  a practical  standpoint,  it  is  profitable  to  view 

stochastic  convergence  in  terms  of  individual  sample  points  a.  The  sequence  of  random 
variables  {Xn}  converges  almost  surely  to  X if  the  set  of  sample  points  for  which  the 
sequence  of  real  numbers  (XB(u)}  converges  to  X(w)  has  probability  one.  It  converges 
in  probability  if,  for  every  ( > 0,  XB(«)  is  within  € of  X(«)  for  sets  of  sample  points 
whose  probabilities  approach  one  as  n -»  co. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  sequence  of  reals  {XB(«)}  does  not 
converge  to  X<»)  for  any  sample  point  «.  Consider  a case  where  XB  are  0-1  random 
variables,  and  X is  identically  0.  If  XB  -+as  X then  for  each  sample  point  win  a set  of 

probability  one,  the  sequence  {XB(«)}  can  have  only  finitely  many  "ones".  For  Xn  -*pr  X, 
however,  "ones"  may  continue  to  appear  occasionally  (i.e,  infinitely  often)  in  every 
sequence  (XB(«)},  although  for  most  such  sequences  they  cannot  appear  too 
frequently.  . 

An  example  of  a sequence  which  converges  in  probability  but  not  almost  surely 


1 . The  analogous  concept  in  real  function  theory  uses  the  phrase  "almost 
everywhere".  Since  we  are  dealing  with  probability,  though,  the  terms  "almost 
surely"  and  "with  probability  one"  are  preferable. 


2 . Again,  this  terminology  is  preferred  to  the  phrase  "in  measure"  for  our  purposes. 
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Is  provided  by  *„(«)  "1  if  un  < 1/n  and  Xn  - 0 otherwise.  It  is  dear  that  "ones"  can 
appear  infinitely  often  in  this  sequence,  but  it  is  not  obvious  that  this  actually  happens 
for  a set  of  sample  points  of  positive  measure.  However,  Lemma  2.2  shows  that 
convergence  of  this  sequence  is  not  almost  sure,  so  that  the  probability  that  the 
sequence  does  not  converge  is  strictly  positive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  of  a 

"one”  appearing  in  position  n tends  to  0 as  n •*  ao,  so  the  sequence  does  converge  in 
probability. 

It  is  clear  from  these  intuitive  pictures  that  almost  sure  convergence  implies 
convergence  in  probability,  and  thjs  can  be  proved  rigorously. 

LEMMA  2.1  - 

If  Xn-»asXthenX„-prX. 

Proof  - See  Chung  [1974],  page  66.  □ 

It  is  easier  in  practice  to  prove  convergence  in  probability,  directly  from  its 
definition,  than  it  is  to  prove  almost  sure  convergence.  Fortunately,  there  is  an 
alternate  characterization  of  almost  sure  convergence,  provided  by 

LEMMA  2x2  - (Borel-Cantelli  Lemma)  - 

If  21  P{  |X„  * X|  > « } is  finite  for  every  « > 0,  then  X„  X.  If 

XB  -*n  X and  the  {XJ  are  independent,  then  P(  (X  - XI  > t I is 

finite  for  every  i > 0. 

Proof  - See  Chung  [19741  pages  73-78.  □ 

From  the  definition  of  convergence  in  probability  and  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma, 
we  can  prove 
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LEMMA  2.3  - 

Let  {Xn}  be  independent. 

<*>  \ -+pr  x i,f* ,or  every  < > 0,  P{  1XB  - X|  > « } - o(l). 

(b)  Let  log^n  be  the  iterated  logarithm  of  n (that  is,  let  log^n  ■ n 
and  log^n  ■ log  log^n);  and  let  fk(n)  - ( IJ  log^n  ) 1,  with 

OSi<k 

f#(n)  • 1.  If  Xn  -»as  X,  then  P{  |Xn  - X|  > < } - o(fk(n))  for  every 

< > 0 and  every  K 2 0.  If,  for  every  i > 0,  P{  |XB  - X|  > € } - 

<Xfk(nMlog(k)nr<l4*>)  for  any  k 2 0 and  any  5 > 0,  then  Xn  -*as  X. 

Pr°°f  " Part  (a)  is  just  a restatement  of  the  definition  of  convergence  in 
probability.  Part  (b)  follows  from  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma,  as  follows. 

Note  first  that  2 diverges  for  all  K 2 0,  since  ^f.(i)  - dflog^n),  which 
" is* 

can  be  proved  by  comparing  the  sum  to  the  integral  j\(x)dx.  Thus,  if 

P{  l*„  • *1  > < } is  to  be  finite,  P{  |XB  - X|  > i } must  approach  zero  faster  than  fk(n) 

for  every  h 2 0.  On  the  other  hand,  £ ynHIog^n)"*1^  is  finite  for  every  k 2 0 and 

n 

every  6 > 0,  which  can  also  be  proved  by  considering  the  corresponding  integral  (see, 
for  instance,  Hardy  [1924]).  This  demonstrates  statement  (b)  of  the  lemma.  □ 

Lemmas  2.1  and  2.3  clearly  illustrate  that  XB  -»as  X is  a (possibly  strictly) 
stronger  statement  than  XB  -*pf  X.  Even  so,  it  is  not  strong  enough  that  we  can  always 
draw  even  the  seemingly  innocent  conclusion  that  EtX^)  -»  E(X). 
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LEMMA  2.4  - 

If  {Xn}  are  uniformly  bounded  by  a constant,  then  Xn  -»pr  X implies 
E(tXn  - X|P)  -»  0 for  every  p > 0.  In  general,  however,  even 

X„  -*as  X does  not  imply  that  E(|X„  - X|p)  -» 0. 

Proof  - The  first  part  of  the  lemma  follows  directly  from  Theorem  4.1.4  of 

e 

Chung  [1974].  An  example  of  a case  where  {Xn}  are  not  uniformly  bounded  can  be 
constructed  using  the  space  21.  Let  Xw(»)  - 0 if  »„  > 1/n2,  and  Xn(«)  - 2n  if  e»n  5 1/n2. 
Applying  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma,  we  see  that  Xw  -»#$  0,  but  E(P<n|p)  - 2np/n2  -»  «o  for 
all  p > 0.  □ 

Another  somewhat  non-intuitive  aspect  of  stochastic  convergence  is  identified 

by  the  following  lemma,  which  uses  the  difference  between  identical  random  variables 

♦ 

and  identically  distributed  random  variables. 

|£MM&  25- 

Let  {2n\  be  independent,  and  let  h(n)  be  an  integer-valued  function 
which  is  non-decreasing  and  unbounded.  Define  {Xn}  as  a sequence 

of  random  variables  with  the  property  that  Xn  " W 0U 

as  a sequence  of  independent  random  variables  with  the  property 

\ - w 

(a) !f  Z then  XR  Z. 

(b)  If  Zn  Z then  Yn  -*pr  Z,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that 
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Proof  - We  may  assume  without  loss  of  generality  that  Z - 0 by  considering 
the  random  variables  Z,,  - Z,  Xn  - Z,  and  YB  - Z.  To  prove  part  (a),  note  that  for  each  w, 
{Zn<«»  and  (Xn(«)}  have  a common  subsequence,  call  it  {Cn(w)}.  The  sequence  {Xn(«)J 
contains  only  the  terms  (Cn(«)},  possibly  repeated,  depending  on  h of  course.  In 
particular,  we  have  Xn(«)  - Cjttt)  for  1 s n i mv  where  nij  - min{n:  h(n)  > h<l)}} 
similarly,  Xn(w)  - C2(w)  for  mt  < n S where  nrtj  - min{n:  h(n>  > h(mj)};  and  so  forth. 

Now  if  Zn(w)  -*  0,  then  Cn(«)  -» 0,  since  {CB(w>}  is  a subsequence  of  {Zn(«)J.  As 
we  have  seen  above,  Cn(«)  -»  0 implies  that  Xn(w)  -*  0.  Therefore,  Xn(«)  -»  0 whenever 
Zn(u)  -*  0,  and  the  latter  occurs  for  every  w in  some  set  of  probability  one.  Thus, 

Xn  -as  0- 

Part  (b)  is  somewhat  different,  since  the  only  relationship  between  {Yn}  and 
{Zn}  is  that  P{  Yft  S x } ■ P{  Z^  Sx  ).  Since  {ZnJ  are  independent,  Lemma  2.3  applies, 
showing*  that  P{  |Zn|  > i } -*  0 for  every  < > 0.  Hence,  P{  (YJ  > « ] -*  0 since  Mn)  is  non- 
decreasing and  unbounded,  proving  that  Yn  -»pr  0. 

As  a counterexample  to  the  claim  that  Yn  ■*„  0,  use  X to  define  Zll(w)  - 0 if 
«n  > 2“"  and  Zn(«)  - 1 if  «■>„  i 2“",  and  let  h(n)  - llog  nJ  ♦ 1.  For  all  « > 0 we  have 
P{  |ZJ  > < } S 2“",  so  by  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma,  Zn  -*M  0.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
0 < < < 1,  P{  |Yn|  > < ] i l/(2n).  Again,  by  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma,  {YB}  does  not 
converge  almost  surely.  □ 

In  the  computer  science  literature,  convergence  concepts  have  been  tied  to 
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algorithm  behavior  in  the  senSe  of  probabilistic  approximation.  Typically,  a sample 
point  fa)  describes  a sequence  of  random  problems  (based  on  random  structures  such 
as  those  introduced  earlier),  one  of  each  size  n for  n 2 1.  The  random  variable  Xn  is 
the  error  produced  by  the  algorithm  on  a problem  of  size  n;  in  particular,  X„(w)  is  the 
errof  when  the  algorithm  is  applied  to  the  problem  of  size  n specified  by  fa).  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  wilt  say  that  the  algorithm  succeeds  strongly  if  Xn  -*M  0,  and 

that  it  succeeds  weakly  if  Xn  -*pr  0.  The  terms  "strong"  and  "weaK"  are  used  by 
analogy  to  the  strong  and  weak  laws  of  large  numbers. 

The  following  two  lemmas  are  helpful  in  proving  stochastic  success.  The  first  is 

used  when  Xn  is  the  absolute  error,  and  the  second  when  it  is  the  relative  error. 
LEMMA  2.6  - (Absolute  error  lemma)  - 

(a)  If  Y„  -»pr  a and  Z„  -»pr  b for  constants  a and  b,  then 

<b> Jf  Yn  -♦as  • and  **  -♦as  b»  th«n  Yn  * Zf,  -♦as  ■ ♦ b* 

Proof  - This  is  a standard  result,  a stronger  version  of  which  is  proved  in 

Chung  [1974],  but  the  proof  is  instructive  because  it  demonstrates  a common 

technique  for  proving  similar  conclusions.  For  part  (a),  we  must  show  that,  for  every 

fixed  « > 0,  P{  |Yn  ♦ Z„  - a - b|  > « } -►  0. 

# 

P{  |Y„  ♦ - a - b|  > « } S P{  |Y„  - a|  ♦ IZ*  - b|  > < } 

S P{  |Y„  - a|  > t/2  or  |Z*  - b|  > «/2  } 

* P{IVa|>€/2}  ♦ Pt^-blX/2) 
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Since  YB  -»pr  a and  ZB  -*pr  b,  both  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  last 
inequality  tend  to  zero  as  n -*  ao,  which  proves  part  (a).  Part  (b)  is  proved  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  with  the  only  difference  being  the  insertion  of  summation  signs 

ft 

before  each  of  the  probabilities.  Each  of  the  sums  converges  because  YB  -»as  a and 

*>■  a 

LEMMA  2.7  - (Relative  error  lemma)  - 

<•> " T»  v c * 0 ,nd  z-  V '• <y.  • V / Y.  v °- 

">>  ■'  \ ■*.,  « > 0 z„  e.  th.n  <Y„  - ZJ  / Y„  »„  0. 

Proof  - Again,  the  proof  of  part  (b)  follows  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  that 
for  part  (a),  so  we  will  prove  only  convergence  in  probability.  We  mutt  show  that 

P{  |<Y„  - Z^)  / Y„|  > € } -»  0 for  every  fixed  < > 0. 

Pn^-ZJ/YJX)  - P{  KY„  - c - (Zn  - c)>  / YJ  > < } 

S P{  KY„  - c)  / YB|  ♦ |(Zn  - c)  / Yn|  > ( } 

S P{  KY„  - c)  / YJ  > </ 2 or  KZ„  - c)  / YJ  > </2  } 

* P{KY„-c>/Yb|x/2)  ♦ P{|(Zb-c)/Yb|></2} 

To  show  that  of  the  probabilities  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  last  inequality 
both  tend  to  zero,  we  will  concentrate  on  the  first  one.  The  proof  for  the  other  it 

similar.  Let  0 < i < c. 

p{KYB-c)/YB|X/2}  - P{|YB-c)/YBi>€/2  | |Yb-c|>«)  • 

P{  |Y„  - c|  > f } 

♦ p{  KYB  - 0 / YJ  > «/2  | |Yb-c|S<)  • 
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P{  IYb-c|s5} 

S P{|Y„-c|>«}  ♦ P{|(Yb-c)/Yb|></2  I |YB-C|S«) 

S P{  |YB  - c|  > $ } ♦ P{|Yb-c|><M)/2} 

The  last  step  follows  because  Yn  is  positive  and  is,  in  fact,  no  smaller  than  c - h.  Since 

both  of  these  probabilities  approach  zero,  the  lemma  is  proved.  □ 

As  an  example  of  an  algorithm  which  succeeds  in  each  of  these  modes  using 
absolute  error,  consider  the  problem  of  finding  the  arithmetic  average  of  n 

independent  observations  from  , l),  a normal  distribution  with  mean  0 and 
variance  1.  Our  probabilistic  approximation  algorithm  will  simply  be  to  choose  the  first 
r(n)  observations  from  the  original  n and  average  them.  Assume  that  r(n)  - o(n). 

Using  the  space  21,  we  may  think  of  the  components  of  a sample  point  « as 

being  numbered  as  in  a triangular  array,  with  n elements  in  row  n.  Row  n then 

determines  a sample^  of  size  n through  a suitable  transformation  of  the  components 

Let  XB(«)  be  the  difference  between  the  average  of  all  n observations  determined 
by  row  n,  Yn(«),  and  the  average  of  the  first  r(n)  observations,  Zn(«).  It  follows 
immediately  from  known  properties  of  the  normal  distribution  that  Yn  ~ 9l(o  , n”1)  and 

Z„  ~ 9R(o  , r(n)"1)* 

3 . A sample  is  a group  of  observations;  an  observation  is  a specific  value  of  a 

random  variable.  In  this  case,  a problem  of  tin  n it  a tample  contitting  of  n 

e 

observations  which  are  to  be  averaged. 


-- 


A minor  complication  arises  in  determining  the  distribution  of  Xn  - Yn  - since 
Yn  and  Zn  are  not  independent.  We  may  not  conclude,  therefore,  that 

xB  - $(o , n'1  ♦ r(n)'1),  which  would  be  the  case  if  YB  and  ZB  were  independent.  This 
problem  will  come  up  again  in  many  of  the  algorithms  we  would  like  to  investigate. 

Fortunately  in  this  instance,  Xn  can  be  written  as  a linear  combination  of  Zn  and  the 
average  of  the  remaining  n-r(n)  observations,  which  are  independent.  This  leads  to  the 

conclusion  that  XB  ~ 92(o  , (l-r(n)/n)2(l/r(n)+l/(n-r(n»). 

It  is  now  a simple  matter  to  verify  that  P{  |Xn|  > « } - 0(r(n)-1/2exp(-«2r(n)/2)). 
Thus,  if  r(n)  is  any  non-decreasing  function  of  n which  grows  without  bound, 

P{  |Xn|  > < } -» 0,  so  Xn  -»pr  0.  In  this  case,  the  algorithm  succeeds  weakly.  If  r(n) 

grows  faster  than  log  n then,  by  Lemma  2.3,  Xn  -»as  0 and  the  algorithm  succeeds 
strongly.  It  is  in  fact  the  case  that  these  growth  conditions  are  necessary  for  weak 
and  strong-  success,  respectively.  The  reason  that  r(n)  must  be  unbounded  for  weak 
success  is  clear.  It  must  grow  faster  than  log  n for  strong  success  because 

y r(n)~1/2exp(-<2r(n)/2)  is  finite  for  all  « > 0 iff  that  condition  is  met. 
n 

We  could  have  proved  the  sufficiency  of  the  conditions  on  r(n)  more  easily 
using  Lemma  2.6,  the  absolute  error  lemma.  Knowing  the  distributions  of  Yn  and  Z^  we 
can  show  that  the  conditions  given  above  are  sufficient  for  Z„  ->pr  0 and  Z„  ■*„  0, 
respectively.  Since  YB  -»as  0 in  any  event,  we  may  conclude  that  Xn  -»pf  0 if  r(n)  grows 
without  bound,  and  that  Xn  -*as  0 if  r(n)  grows  faster  than  log  a What  we  gain  by  not 


I 


having  to  worry  about  the  independence  of  Yn  and  Zn  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  we 

* 


cannot  say  that  the  growth  condition  on  r(n)  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  we  know 

nothing  about  the  distribution  of  Xn  if  we  take  the  easy  way  out.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
good  to  have  a technique  available  for  proving  stochastic  success  which  can  easily  deal 
with  dependent  random  variables. 

This  example  illustrates  two  prime  objections  to  the  characterization  of 
probabilistic  approximation  algprithms  by  the  "strength*  of  their  success.  In  the  first 
place,  even  strong  success  is  only  of  theoretical  value.  We  could  let  r(n)  ■ 1 for  n £ C 

and  r(n)  - log2n  for  n > C,  and  the  above  algorithm  would  succeed  strongly  for  any  C, 
even  if  C were  larger  than  the  size  of  any  problem  we  might  encounter  in  practice.  For 
this  reason,  the  approach  does  not  enable  us  to  conclude  that  an  algorithm  is  provably 
practical. 

Secondly,  neither  version  of  success  provides  any  means  of  determining,  even 
asymptotically,  how  well  an  algorithm  works  as  a function  of  n.  The  only  guidelines 
available  are  those  provided  by  Lemma  2.3,  which  may  be  entirely  too  pessimistic.  We 
therefore  have  no  basis  for  comparison  of  two  strongly  successful  algorithms,  or  even 
for  one  strongly  successful  and  one  weakly  successful  algorithm,  unless  the  weakly 
successful  one  can  be  shown  not  to  succeed  strongly.  Even  then  the  weakly 
successful  algorithm  might  be  preferred  in  practice,  since  both  characterizations  are 
only  asymptotic 

Notice  that  these  are  fundamentally  different  objections  to  the  probabilistic 
approach  than  the  usual  one:  that  some  assumptions  are  unrealistic.  The  assumptions 
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are  not  only  reasonable,  but  are  in  fact  satisfied,  yet  a strongly  successful  algorithm 
can  remain  impractical.  Similarly,  the  objections  are  stronger  than  the  typical  argument 
against  asymptotic  analysis  in  general,  which  is  that  the  conclusions  are  not  valid 
except  for  very  large  values  of  n.  In  contrast  to  the  "big-O"  notation,  for  example, 
there  is  no  way  to  maKe  any  meaningful  quantitative  statement  even  about  asymptotic 


behavior.  These  notions  of  probabilistic  success  are  therefore  too  weak  to  allow  us  to 
draw  any  serious  conclusions  regarding  the  practical  value  of  an  algorithm,  although 
they  do  permit  comparisons  among  algorithms,  as  we  will  see  in  Section  2.2. 

Nevertheless,  due  in  part  to  the  impetus  which  such  analysis  has  already 
received  from  people  in  the  algorithms  area,  these  basically  theoretical  descriptions  of 
probabilistic  approximation  algorithms  are  here  to  stay.  It  is  important  that  a firm  and 
comprehensible  basis  for  their  study  be  established  while  there  are  not  too  many 
different  results  which  depend  on  one  another  in  a complex  fashioa  The  goal  of  the 
next  section  is  to  point  out  certain  difficulties  which  can  arise,  and  to  introduce  a 
random  problem  model  which  can  serve  as  the  foundation  for  further  work.  In  Chapter 
3 we  will  return  to  the  objections  to  stochastic  convergence  concepts  as  descriptions 
of  success,  and  present  some  alternatives  which  partially  overcome  these  arguments. 


2.2.  Random  Problem  Models 

There  are  at  least  two  possible  reasons  for  wanting  to  deal  with  random 
problems  rather  than  with  fixed  ones.  The  first,  examined  in  some  detail  by  Vajda 
[1972]  for  mathematical  programming  problems,  is  that  the  problem  data  may  be 
uncertain;  that  is,  the  data  may  be  random  perturbations  of  the  true  values  of  the 
parameters  (due  to  measurement  errors,  for  instance).  Among  the  interesting  questions 


I* 
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distance  between  the  points  or  the  chromatic  number  of  the  graph.  In  some  cases,  a 
"solution"  to  a problem  may  require  not  only  the  value  of  this  function,  but  other 
information  as  well.  For  example,  the  solution  to  a traveling  salesman  problem  demands 
an  actual  tour  of  the  points  and  not  just  the  length  of  the  tour.  The  function  value 
provides  the  basis  for  comparison  between  the  exact  solution  and  an  approximation. 

For  dealing  with  stochastic  success,  we  require  sequences  of  random  problems. 

A sequence  can  be  generated  in  many  ways  from  a sample  point  u,  but  we  will  study 
only  two. 

The  first  possibility,  which  we  call  the  incremental  problem  model,  operates  as 
follows.  If  Rn(»)  is  the  n^  problem  determined  by  <■>,  and  Rp  is  fully  specified  by  k(n) 

-A 

components  of  a sample  point,  then  Rn(a>)  depends  on  the  components  w1,  a>2,  _,  &>k(n). 

•A 

Specifically,  Rn(w)  is  generated  "incrementally"  from  by  some  process 

depending  on  wk(n.i)+i»  ~»  «*(„).  If  the  underlying  problem  structure  is  a random 
vector,  Rn(«)  might  be  an  n-vector  generated  by  appending  one  new  coordinate  to  the 

(n-l)-vector  R^fw).  If  it  is  a random  graph,  the  incremental  change  might  be  the 
addition  of  a new  vertex  and  some  edges  incident  to  it,  with  ail  the  edges  of  the 
previous  graph  unchanged. 

A second  possibility  is  the  independent  problem  model.  Consider  the  sequence 


a to  be  numbered  as  in  a triangular  array,  with  k(n)  elements  in  row  n,  where  k(n)  is 
defined  as  above.  In  this  case,  Rn(«)  depends  on  the  components  w^,  wn|k(n)- 

This  means  that  Rn  is  totally  independent  of  R^,  begin  generated  by  all  new  defining 
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components.  If  the  underlying  problem  structure  is  a random  vector,  Rn(«)  is  defined 
by  creating  all  new  coordinate  values,  none  of  which  is  necessarily  the  same  as  its 

counterpart  in  R^tw).  Similarly,  if  it  is  a random  graph,  an  entirely  new  graph  is 


created. 


With  these  two  problem  models,  and  two  possible  modes  of  stochastic  success 
of  an  algorithm,  there  are  four  cases  to  consider.  The  following  theorem  describes  the 
relationships  between  them. 

THEOREM  2.8  - 

(a)  If  an  algorithm  succeeds  strongly  in  either  model,  then  it  succeeds 
weakly  in  that  model,  but  not  necessarily  vice  versa. 

(b)  If  an  algorithm  succeeds  weakly  in  one  model,  then  it  succeeds 
weakly  in  the  other  model. 

(c)  If  an  algorithm  succeeds  strongly  in  the  independent  problem 
model,  then  it  succeeds  strongly  in  the  incremental  model,  but  not 
necessarily  vice  versa. 

Proof  - Figure  2.1  shows  schematically  how  the  four  possibilities  are  related. 

Throughout  the  proof,  let  XB(«)  - fn(«t,  _,  «^n))  be  the  error  of  the 
algorithm  in  the  incremental  problem  model,  and  let  YB(«)  • f^w^,  w^np  be 

the  error  in  the  independent  problem  model.  The  difference  between  X.  and  Y„  is  that 

n n 


There  are  obviously  "hybrid*  possibilities,  where  there  is  some  dependence 
between  successive  problems,  but  not  strictly  incremental  generation.  Such 
models  have  apparently  not  been  used  in  the  literature  and  appear  to  be  of  no 
value  in  this  context. 


strong  success 
independent  model 


strong  success 
incremental  model 


weak  success 
independent  model 


weak  success 
incremental  model 


FIGURE  2.1  - Problem  models  and  stochastic  convergence. 


they  are  the  same  function  of  different  components  of  u,  so  that  the  random  variables 
{Xn}  are  not  independent,  whereas  {Yn}  are  independent. 

Part  (a)  of  the  theorem  is  clear,  since  Xn  -*as  0 implies  that  Xn  -»pr  0,  and 
similarly  for  {Yw}.  It  is  not  the  case  that  Xn  -*pr  0 implies  that  XB  -»as  0,  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  example.  Suppose  that  k(n)  - n and  that  Xn(«)  • 0 if 
wk(n)  > l/n»  and  Xn(«)  - 1 if  (iyn)  S 1/n.  Although  Xn  -»pr  0,  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma 

shows  that  the  convergence  is  not  almost  sure.  The  same  example  suffices  for  {Y^}, 
proving  part  {•)?  * 

The  proof  of  part  (b)  is  a direct  consequence  of  the  fact  that  Xn  « Y^  which  is 

5 . The  reader  may  note  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a useful  algorithm  with  an  error 
that  depends  in  this  way  on  the  problem  being  solved.  Nevertheless,  such  an 
error  function  is  possible,  which  is  all  that  is  required. 
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true  because  both  Xn  and  Yn  are  obtained  by  applying  the  same  function  to  arguments 
which  are  identically  distributed.  Thus,  although  Xn  and  Yn  are  not  equal,  depending  as 
they  do  on  different  components  of  a sample  point,  P{  Xn  £ x } • P{  Yn  s x J.  If  one  of 

the  probabilities  P{  |XJ  > ( } or  P{  |YJ  > « } tends  to  zero,  then  so  does  the  other  one, 
since  they  are  equal.  This  demonstrates  part  (b)  of  the  theorem. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  theorem  is  part  (c),  which  shows  the 
difference  between  the  independent  problem  model  and  the  incremental  problem 
model.  The  implication  is  an  easy  consequence  of  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma  and  the  fact 

that  Xn  ~ Yn.  Since  {YB}  are  independent,  ^ P{  |Yn|  > € } is  finite  for  every  < > 0. 

I* 

Therefore,  ^ P{  |XB|  > < } is  finite  for  all  i > 0,  which  means  that  XB  -*JS  0,  even 

n 

though  {Xn}  are  not  independent. 

This  argument  fails  to  prove  the  implication  in  the  other  direction,  since  the 
lack  of  independence  of  {Xn}  prevents  us  from  concluding  anything  about  the 
convergence  of  X l*nl  > * )•  However,  a very  instructive  example  shows  that  the 

n 

reverse  implication  is  sometimes  false.  This  will  be  the  key  to  exposing  the  underlying 
problem  which  has  not  been  noticed  so  far  in  the  literature  on  probabilistic 
approximation  algorithms. 

Suppose  that  Xn(«)  - k(n)"1  Zj(«) , where  Zj  ~ Stt(o  , l)  is  determined  by 

«j,  and  k(n)  is  non-decreasing  and  unbounded.  Similarly,  let  Yn(w)  - k(n)ml  , 


where  Z^j  ~ D?(o  , l)  is  determined  by 

According  to  the  strong  law  of  large  numbers  (see,  for  example,  Chung  [1974], 

Theorem  5.4.2)  the  sequence  SB  - n'1  ^ Zj  -»as  0.  Since  XR  ■ Sk^n),  by  Lemma  2.5, 

Sn  ->as  0 implies  that  Xn  -+as  0.  On  the  other  hand,  {Yn}  are  independent,  with 

Yn  ~ Sk(ny  Lemma  2.5  says  tha*t  {YB}  may  not  converge  almost  surely,  which  is  in  fact 

the  case  for  this  particular  sequence.  Because  Yn « 9l(o , k(n)“l),  we  know  that 

y P{  |Yn|  > < } is  finite  for  all  « > 0 iff  k(n)  grows  faster  than  log  n.  The  choice 

n 

k(n)  - llog  nJ  ♦ 1,  for  example,  will  result  in  Xn  0,  but  {Yn}  will  not  converge  almost 

surely.  This  example  completes  the  proof  of  part  (c).  □ 

The  proof  of  the  last  part  of  Theorem  2.8  makes  an  important  observation 
about  the  strong  law  of  large  numbers.  At  first  glance,  it  may  seem  slightly  amazing 

that  under  the  simple  assumption  that  {Zn}  are  i.i.d.  and  have  a finite  mean  Mi  SB  ■ 

k ^ Z.  ■*«  M whenever  k(n)  is  non-decreasing  and  unbounded.  Closer  inspection 
lSjSk  1 

reveals  that  because  {Sn}  are  partial  sums,  if  the  terms  of  a particular  sequence 
(Sn(w)}  ever  get  close  to  zero,  they  are  not  likely  to  deviate  greatly  from  zero 
thereafter.  For  the  usual  case  k(n)  - n,  this  is  true  because  Sn  • ( 1 - n’1 ) + 

n’1Zn  , so  that  as  n -»  oo,  the  contribution  of  the  "incremental*  summand  ZB  gets  rapidly 
smaller.  In  this  sense,  then,  it  is  less  of  a surprise  that  SR  -»M  0,  because  the  random 
variables  {Sn}  are  defined  in  the  incremental  model. 


6 . John  Lehoczky  suggested  that  the  proof  be  simplified  by  letting  Zj  and  Z^  be 


normally  distributed. 
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An  extension  of  the  proof  given  here,  using  the  central  limit  theorem,  leads  to  a 
version  of  the  strong  law  of  large  numbers  for  the  independent  problem  model.  The 

only  difference  is  that  two  added  conditions  (that  have  finite  variance,  and  that 
k<n)  grow  faster  than  log  n)  are  used  to  prove  almost  sure  convergence  of 


{k(n)~l  2 Z 

lSjik 


2.3.  History  of  Confusion 

Theorem  2.8,  part  (c),  explains  the  difference  between  the  incremental  problem 
model  and  the  independent  problem  model:  strong  success,  or  generally  almost  sure 
convergence,  in  the  independent  model  implies  the  same  in  the  incremental  model,  but 
not  vice  versa.  In  this  section,  we  will  review  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "almost 
surely"  and  "almost  everywhere"  in  the  relevant  papers,  and  show  that  there  is 
considerable  confusion  not  only  between  problem  models,  but  even  between  almost 
sure  convergence  and  convergence  in  probability. 

The  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  problem  models  has  been  overlooked 
by  computer  scientists  who  are  applying  probability  theory  is  understandable,  since  it 
has  apparently  not  been  explicitly  pointed  out  in  these  terms  before.  Nevertheless, 
the  essence  of  the  difference  is  recognized  by  standard  probability  theory  texts  in  the 
framework  of  the  Undeberg-Feller  version  of  the  central  limit  theorem  (see  Chung 
[1974],  pages  196-214),  where  "triangular  arrays"  of  random  variables  are  introduced. 
In  weaker  versions  of  the  central  limit  theorem  (Chung  (19741  page  169)  the  partial 

sums  Sn  of  the  previous  section  are  used  exclusively.  While  this  difference  is  noted  in 





passing,  it  is  not  emphasized. 

In  e very  difficult  paper,  Beardwood,  Helton,  and  Hammersley  [1959]  prove  thet 
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"the  length  of  the  shortest  closed  path  through  n points  in  a 
bounded  plane  region  of  area  A is  ’almost  always’  proportional  to 

(nA)"1/2  for  large  n."  ^ 

Their  problem  model  is  spelled  out  very  precisely.  An  infinite  sequence  of  points  is 
chosen  (according  to  «)  from  a uniform  distribution  over  the  bounded  region  of  area  A, 

-A 

and  Tn(b>)  Is  the  length  of  the  shortest  closed  path  (traveling  salesman  tour)  through 

the  first  n points  of  the  sequence.  Their  main  result  is  that  (nA)“l/2Tn  -»as  ft  for  some 

universal  constant  ft,  which  does  not  depend  even  on  the  shape  of  the  region.  In  our 
terminology,  the  problems  are  generated  incrementally,  with  the  n^  problem  differing 
from  the  (n-l)s*  problem  only  by  the  addition  of  one  new  point.  Thus,  the  theorem 

states  that  (nA)“l/2Tn  -»as  ft  in  the  incremental  model.  It  is  not  Known  whether  almost 
sure  convergence  holds  in  the  independent  model.  This,  question  is  addressed  further 
in  the  next  section. 

Borovkov  [1962]  gives  what  appears  to  be  the  first  algorithmic  use  of 

stochastic  convergence.  Citing  the  results  of  Beardwood,  et  al.,  he  claims  that 

"for  large  n and  certain  bounds  on  F(x)  (the  distribution  function  of 
points)  it  is  possible  to  determine  a simple  rule  for  construction  of 
a (traveling  salesman  tour)  _ such  that  (the  ratio  of  its  length  to 
that  of  an  optimal  tour)  ’almost  always’  does  not  exceed  1 p, 
p > 0."  8 


Borovkov’s  sd-called  "simple  rule"  actually  requires  the  solution  of  a complex 
optimization  problem.  It  is  apparently  intended  to  serve  not  as  a feasible  procedure 
for  generating  approximate  tours,  but  as  a means  for  proving  an  upper  bound  on  the 


7 . Bsardwood,  Halton,  and  Hammersley  [1959],  page  299. 

8 . Borovkov  [1962X  page  1403  of  the  translation. 


(unknown)  constant  ft.  Also,  his,  method  gives  p - 0.48  tor  points  uniformly  distributed 
In  the  unit  square,  so  the  relative  error  of  such  a tour  does  not  converge  to  zero,  but 
only  remains  less  than  0.48,  almost  surely.  Throughout  his  discussion  of  the  traveling 
salesman  and  assignment  problems  he  fails  to  define  his  problem  model,  although  it  is 
clear  from  other  remarks  that  he  does  distinguish  between  convergence  in  probability 
and  almost  sure  convergence. 

Perepelica  [19701  in  a paper  on  finding  Hamiltonian  circuits,  says  that  an 
algorithm  "almost  always  arrives  at  an  asymptotically  precise  solution”  ® whenever  the 

relative  error  Xn.-*pr  0.  His  problem  model  is  uncertain,  but  since  he  actually  uses 
convergence  in  probability,  it  really  does  not  matter  which  problem  model  is  being 
considered  (Theorem  2.8,  part  (b)). 

Burtin  [1974,  1975],  writing  about  extremal  properties  of  random  graphs,  gives 

an  interesting  interpretation  of  random  graphs  as  evolving  in  time  by  the  addition  of 

new  edges.  Although  this  suggests  the  incremental  model,  the  interpretation  applies 

only  to  individual  graphs  and  not  to  a sequence  of  them,  leaving  open  the  question  of 

which  model  is  being  used.  This  is  really  a moot  point,  since  he  says  that 

”a  certain  property  of  a random  graph  holds  ’almost  surely*  if  the 
probability  that  the  random  graph  has  this  property  tends  to  1 as 

n -*  oo." 9  10 

He,  like  Perepelica,  has  apparently  defined  almost  sure  convergence  as  convergence  in 
probebility. 

Like  Beardwood,  et  al.,  Grimmett  and  McOiarmid  [1976]  give  a very  explicit 


9 . Perepelica  [19701  P*g®  1377  of  the  translation. 

10  . Burtin  [19741  page  710. 
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definition  of  their  problem  model  for  coloring  random  graphs.  They  let  a sample  point 

co  define  an  infinite  random  graph  in  which  each  potential  edge  exists  with  constant 
probability,  independent  of  the  presence  of  other  edges.  The  problem  is 
determined  by  the  subgraph  induced  by  the  first  n vertices  of  the  infinite  graph,  which 
is  precisely  the  incremental  model.  They  also  clearly  distinguish  between  almost  sure 
convergence  and  convergence  in  probability. 

In  his  Ph.D.  thesis,  DeWitt  [1977]  uses  some  of  these  results  regarding  random 
graphs  to  analyze  optimization  algorithms.  He  presents  several  theorems  to  the  effect 
that  certain  relationships  hold  "almost  surely",  but  uses  the  following  definition  of  the 
term: 

"For  many  properties  of  random  graphs,  conclusions  are  made 
which  are  typically  of  the  form:  has  property  P almost 

everywhere  (almost  surely,  almost  always).  This  means  that  the 
probability  that  does  not  have  the  property  converges  to 

zero  as  N goes  to  infinity."^  ^ 

Again,  this  is  actually  convergence  in  probability  rather  than  almost  sure  convergence. 

The  most  important  paper  in  this  area,  from  an  algorithmic  standpoint,  is  Karp 
[1976].  He  gives  a definition  of  a problem  model  and  convergence  which  is  based  on 

the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma,  saying  that  a predicate  \ "holds  almost  everywhere"  if 
■ K • 

> p{X  does  not  hold]  < «.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  unmistakably  clear  from  this 

fl 

definition  which  problem  model  he  has  in  mind,  since  2]  P{X„  d°*s  **t  hold]  < co  implies 

n 

that  X holds  almost  surely  in  both  the  incremental  and  the  independent  problem 
n 

models.  He  does,  however,  hint  at  the  independent  model  when  he  continues: 

11.  DeWitt  [1977],  page  13. 


HiflIH 


■M 


• , | 
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This  is  a very  strong  condition.  It  implies  that,  if  we  drew  an 
infinite  sequence  of  problem  instances,  one  of  each  size,  then,  with 

probability  one.  the  predicate  would  be  observed  to  fail  only 
. finitely  often." 

In  a later  paper,  Karp  [1977]  specifically  adopts  the  independent  model: 

"Suppose  we  form  an  infinite  sequence  Z4,  Zj,  — , Z^  _ of 
independent  samples  ~ ^ 

Horowitz  and  Sahni  [1977]  have  also  interpreted  Karp’s  original  model  to  be  the 
independent  one,  and  Lewis  and  Papadimitriou  [1978]  imply,  but  do  not  actually  state, 
the  same  interpretation  of  problem  sequences.  In  his  analysis  of  matching  heuristics, 
Papadimitriou  [1977b]  is  careful  to  explain  the  model  used  by  Beardwood,  et  al.,  but 
does  not  mention  the  possibility  of  other  models.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a recent 
paper  by  Stein  [1978]. 

Assuming  that  Karp  intended  the  independent  model,  as  a subsequent  paper 
seems  to  indicate,  there  are  several  misinterpretations  in  his  1976  paper.  He  relies  on 
theorems  proved  by  Beardwood,  et  al.,  and  Grimmett  and  McDiarmid  to  the  effect  that 
certain  sequences  converge  almost  surely  in  the  incremental  model,  even  though 
Theorem  2.8  shows  that  almost  sure  convergence  does  not  necessarily  hold  in  the 
independent  model.  In  his  1977  paper,  he  makes  the  same  oversight,  although  it 
affects  only  the  interpretation  of  what  he  has  proved  and  not  the  proofs  themselves. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  Karp  [1976]  cites  a result  of  Posa  [1976] 

e 

regarding  a probabilistic  approximation  algorithm  for  finding  Hamiltonian  circuits,  the 
latter  claims  to  have  proven  only  weak  success  of  the  algorithm.  However,  the  proofs 
can  easily  be  extended  to  demonstrate  strong  success  in  the  independent  model. 


12.  Karp  [19761  page  3. 

13.  Karp  [19771  page  216. 


2.4.  Strong  Success  in  the  Independent  Model 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  wanting  to  deal  with  the  independent  model. 
The  first,  and  most  important  with  respect  to  interpretation  of  results,  is  that  it  "feels” 
more  intuitively  pleasing.  The  behavior  of  an  algorithm  on  each  problem  is  independent 
of  its  behavior  on  other  problems.  We  can  therefore  use  Karp’s  characterization  of 

strong  success  based  on  2 P{  (XJ  > i },  since  the  Borel-Cantelii  Lemma  says  that,  in 

n 

the  independent  model,  Xn  -»as  0 iff  the  sum  is  finite  for  all  « > 0.  Thus,  strong  success 
in  this  model  means  that  if  we  independently  chose  one  random  problem  instance  of 
each  size  n 1,  then  with  probability  one  the  algorithm  would  fail  (that  is,  have  error 
exceeding  any  fixed  < > 0)  on  only  a finite  number  of  them. 

Secondly,  and  most  important  with  respect  to  proofs  of  stochastic  success,  we 

must  simply  determine  P{  |Xn|  > < } in  order  to  establish  weak  or  strong  success.  There 
is  no  need  to  examine  links  between  successive  problems  to  accomplish  this,  so  that  a 
problem  of  size  n can  be  considered  alone.  Proofs  are  simplified  partly  because  the 
strategy  for  a proof  is  well  understood  beforehand,  and  should  not  rely  too  much  on 
features  of  the  problem  class. 

The  proof  of  Beardwood,  et  al.,  that  (nA)-l/2Tn  -»a$  H in  the  incremental  model 
uses  a common  technique  for  proofs  in  that  model,  which  Chung  [1974]  calls  the 
"method  of  subsequences”.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  Xn  -»as  0,  one  shows  that 
some  subsequence  X^  -*as  0 as  m -» oo,  then  proves  that  for  any  « the  other  terms  of 
the  original  sequence  {Xn(w»  cannot  differ  by  much  from  the  terms  of  the  subsequence 
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{Xn  (<■>)}.  These  facts  together  guarantee  that  the  whole  sequence  converges  whenever 

the  subsequence  converges,  proving  that  Xn  -*as  0.  This  method  is  ideal  for  the 
incremental  problem  model,  but  is  useless  for  the  independent  model  where  there  is  no 

relationship  between  successive  terms  of  a sequence  (Xr((i>)}. 

The  final  advantage  of  the  independent  model  is  that  strong  success  implies 
strong  success  in  the  incremental  model,  and  implies  weak  success  in  both  models.  It  is, 
in  effect,  the  "strongest"  form. of  the  four  classes  of  stochastic  success.  Theorem  2.8 
demonstrates  that  strong  success  in  the  independent  model  is  strictly  superior  to  the 
other  possibilities  in  this  sense. 

* 

2.5.  Example:  The  Traveling  Salesman  Problem 

Despite  the  advantages  of  the  independent  model,  proofs  can  still  be  difficult, 
which  will  be  painfully  evident  from  the  remainder  of  this  section.  We  will  concentrate 
on  Karp's  [1976]  algorithm  for  the  Euclidean  traveling  salesman  problem.  He  originally 
claimed  that  the  algorithm  succeeds  strongly  in  the  independent  model,  but  as  we  have 
seen,  confusion  between  the  models  casts  considerable  doubt  on  this  conclusion.  Here 
we  show  that  even  if  the  almost  sure  convergence  of  normalized  optimal  tour  length 
(proved  by  Beardwood,  et  al.  [1959]  for  the  incremental  model)  were  also  true  in  the 
independent  model,  as  Karp  assumed,  his  argument  would  still  not  prove  the  strong 
success  of  the  algorithm  in  the  independent  model.  In  the  process,  we  establish  the 
groundwork  for  a proof  of  strong  success  of  the  algorithm  in  the  independent  model, 
and  present  heavy  circumstantial  evidence  (but,  unfortunately,  not  a complete  proof) 

that  the  normalized  optimal  tour  length  converges  almost  surely  in  that  model. 

I E 
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In  a subsequent  paper,  Karp  [1977]  has  given  an  extremely  clever  proof  of  the 
strong  success  of  a closely  related  algorithm  in  the  incremental  model.  This  result 
would  immediately  be  strengthened  to  hold  in  the  Independent  problem  model  if  the 
normalized  optimal  tour  length  were  known  to  converge  almost  surely  in  the 
independent  model.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  has  implicitly  rescinded  his  claim  to 
strong  success  of  the  original  algorithm,  showing  only  that  it  gets  within  approximately 
a factor  of  two  of  optimal,  almost  surely,  in  the  incremental  model. 

Before  we  examine  Karp’s  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms  in  more  detail, 
it  is  important  to  understand  the  results  of  Beardwood,  et  al.  [1959]  relating  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  The  Euclidean  traveling  salesman  problem  (ETSP)  is  defined  by  a set 
of  n points  in  Euclidean  space,  in  this  case  the  plane.  A solution  consists  of  a closed 
path  (called  a tour)  which  passes  exactly  once  through  each  point  and  has  minimum 
length  among  ail  tours.  Distances  are  Euclidean  interpoint  distances  for  the  ETSP, 
although  for  a general  TSP  they  may  be  arbitrary,  reflecting  travel  costs,  for 
instance.^  Garey,  Graham,  and  Johnson  [1976]  and  Papadimitriou  [1977a]  have  shown 
that  the  ETSP  is  NP-complete,  and  is  thus  a prime  candidate  for  approximate  solution 
by  a probabilistic  approximation  algorithm. 

As  a simple  probabilistic  model,  we  imagine  that  the  n points  are  chosen 

independently  from  a uniform  distribution  over  the  unit  square.  With  Tn  defined  to  be 
the  length  of  the  optimal  tour  through  n such  points,  Beardwood,  et  al.  show  that 

n"1/2Tn  -as  H,  for  some  constant  n,  in  the  incremental  model.  Most  of  their  results,  and 

ours,  carry  over  with  minor  modifications  to  general  distributions  of  points  over 


14  . See  Chapter  4 for  more  on  the  general  problem. 
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[ 

lebesgue-measureable  regions  in  higher  dimensions.  We  take  only  this  special  case 
because  the  proof  is  difficult  enough  and  the  issues  are  clear  without  tackling  the 
more  general  problem. 

Karp’s  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms  are  both  based  on  partitioning  the 
points  into  smaller  problems  which  can  be  solved  relatively  quickly,  then  patching 
together  solutions  to  the  subproblems  to  produce  a near-optimal  tour  through  all  n 

points.  His  original  algorithm  (Karp  [1976]),  which  we  call  Ay  implements  the 
partitioning  by  dividing  the  unit  square  into  n/h(n)  smaller  congruent  squares,  each  of 
which  contains  h(n)  points  on  the  average.  Optimal  tours  are  computed  for  the  points 
within  each  subsquare,  and  these  subtours  are  patched  together  by  twice  traversing 
each  edge  of  a minimum  spanning  tree  joining  the  subtours,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2.2. 

The  expected  computation  time  required  by  A1  is  0((n/h)eh)  ♦ 0(n  log2n)  for  some 
constant  c.*® 

The  second  algorithm  A,  (Karp  [1977])  partitions  the  points  themselves  rather 

I 

than  partitioning  the  region  a priori.  For  each  subset  of  points  at  any  step,  the  points 
within  it  are  split  into  two  groups  by  a line  segment  joining  the  two  longer  sides  of  the 
region,  which  passes  through  the  point  with  median  coordinate  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  sides.  This  splits  the  region  into  two  parts,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.3.  The  process 
is  continued  until  there  are  no  more  than  h(n)  points  in  any  subregion,  whereupon 
optimal  tours  are  computed  for  each  group  of  points.  These  subtours  are  already 

15  . Karp  [19771  page  219. 
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FIGURE  2.2  - Operation  of  Karp's  original  algorithm,  Ar 


! 
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connected,  so  there  is  no  need  to  find  a minimum  spanning  tree  as  in  the  other 

algorithm.  A2  operates  in  time  0((n/h)ch)  ♦ 0(n  log  n)  for  some  constant  c.16 

It  is  intuitively  clear  that  as  a result  of  the  triangle  inequality,  these  closed 
paths  can  be  transformed  into  tours  (paths  which  visit  each  point  exactly  once)  which 
are  no  longer  than  the  original  paths.  The  length  of  the  original  path  therefore 
provides  an  upper  bound  on  the  length  of  the  approximate  tour  finally  produced.  Karp 
[1977]  shows  precisely  how  the  post -processing  step  can  be  accomplished. 

Algorithm  A1(  which  will  bo  considered  in  detail,  works  as  follows: 

. 

I I 

16  . Karp  [19771  page  212. 


FIGURE  2.3  - Operation  of  Karp’s  second  algorithm,  Aj. 


(1)  Let  h - h(n)  be  an  non-decreasing  unbounded  function  satisfying 
h(n)  - o(n)  and  n/h  a perfect  square.  Partition  the  unit  square  into 
n/h  smaller  squares,  each  of  area  h/n. 

(2)  Find  an  exactly  optimal  tour  through  the  points  in  each 
subsquare.  Call  these  the  subtours. 

(3)  Regarding  each  subtour  as  a point,  with  the  distance  between  two 
subtours  tahen  as  the  minimum  distance  between  a point  on  one 


and  a point  on  the  other,  find  a minimum  spanning  tree  joining  the 
subtours. 
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(4)  Construct  a closed  walK  which  traverses  each  subtour  once  and 
each  tree  edge  twice.  By  post -processing  this  walk,  transform  it 
into  a tour. 

Let  the  random  variable  Tn  be  the  length  of  the  optimal  tour  through  n points 
sampled  from  a uniform  distribution  over  the  unit  square;  let  Kn  be  the  length  of  the 
tour  produced  by  A^j  and  let  Xn  be  the  relative  error  of  the  approximate  tour,  so  that 
K - <K„  - T„>/T„. 

Beardwood,  et  al.  [1959]  have  shown  that  n”1/2Tw  -*as  ft,  for  some  constant  ft, 

in  the  incremental  problem  model.  Our  main  result  relating  to  the  ETSP  and  Aj  is  stated, 
in  these  terms,  as 

THEOREM  2.9  - 

(a)  There  exist  functions  h(n),  satisfying  the  conditions  of  Aj,  such 

that  for  all  « > 0,  n"l/2Kn  i ft  * (,  almost  surely,  in  the  independent 
model. 

(b)  If  n“1/2Tn  -*as  ft  in  the  independent  model,  then  Xn  -*as  0 *in  that 
model.  That  is,  there  exist  functions  h<n)  satisfying  the  conditions 

of  Aj  such  that  Aj  succeeds  strongly  in  the  independent  problem 
model. 

Remark  - Part  (a)  of  this  theorem  constitutes  some  of  the  evidence  that 


n"1/2Tn  -*as  ft  in  the  independent  model.  It  means  that  for  every  < > 0, 
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P{  w:  lim  sup  n"l/2Kn(w)  S fi  * i } - 1 in  that  model.  Since  Tn(«)  s Kn(w),  this  implies 
that  n"l/2Tn  S n * «,  almost  surely,  in  the  independent  model,  leaving  only  the 
establishment  of  an  almost  sure  lower  bound  of  p - < as  the  obstacle  to  proving  that 

n"l/zTn  -»as  n in  the  independent  problem  model. 

Proof  - The  first  major  difficulty  encountered  in  the  proof  is  lack  of 

independence  of  the  numbers  of  points  N.  in  the  subsquares.  Since  ^ N.  - n,  an 

1 lSJSn/h  1 

excess  of  points  in  one  subsquare  tends  to  reduce  the  number  in  the  others.  This 
complicates  the  situation  considerably,  since  we  wish  to  explore  the  behavior  of  sums 
of  subtour  lengths,  which  are  therefore  also  dependent. 

This  problem  can  be  overcome  by  analyzing  a modified  algorithm  which  never 

produces  a better  approximate  tour  than  the  original  algorithm  Ar  The  tour  length 

from  the  modified  version  will  still  provide  an  upper  bound  on  which  is  precisely 
what  we  want,  but  will  allow  us  to  define  a set  of  subtour  lengths  which  are  i.i.d 
random  variables.  The  central  limit  theorem  will  then  permit  calculation  of  the  limiting 
distribution  of  the  sum  of  subtour  lengths,  from  which  we  can  estimate  the 
probabilities  needed  to  prove  the  theorem. 

•-•t  ■ maXj  { |Nj/h  - 1|  },  and  let  m ■ (1  - E^h.  If  E^  > 1,  then  m is  defined  to 

be  0.  Intuitively,  En  is  the  maximum  absolute  deviation  from  1 of  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
proportion  of  points  in  any  subsquare,  to  the  expected  proportion  of  points  there 
(h/n).  Therefore,  m is  just  small  enough  that  each  subsquare  is  guaranteed  to  contain 
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at  least  m points.  The  quantity  m is  a random  variable,  of  course,  as  are  subsequent 
quantities  subscripted  by  m,  but  for  notational  convenience  we  depart  from  the  upper- 
case convention  here. 

The  modified  algorithm  does  not  find  exactly  optimal  subtours,  but  only 

approximately  optimal  ones.  We  simply  replace  step  (2)  of  At  by  the  following: 

(2a)  Find  an  exactly  optimal  tour  through  m randomly  chosen  points 

of  each  subsquare;  call  these  the  m-tours.  Let  U^j  be  the  length  of 
the  j**1  m-tour. 

(2b)  For  each  subsquare,  regarding  the  m-tour  as  a point,  find  a 
minimum  spanning  tree  connecting  it  and  the  remaining  points  of 
the  subsquare,  if  any. 

(2c)  Within  each  subsquare,  construct  a closed  walk  which  traverses 
the  m-tour  once  and  each  spanning  tree  edge  twice.  Post-process 
each  walk  (as  suggested  in  step  (4))  to  produce  a subtour  through 
the  points  in  each  subsquare.  (Note  that  this  redefines  subtours  to 
be  only  approximately  rather  than  exactly  optimal.) 

The  remainder  of  the  modified  algorithm  is  the  same  as  the  original  one.  It  is 
clear  that  the  length  of  the  tour  produced  by  this  new  version  cannot  be  shorter  than 

that  produced  by  Aj,  since  the  subtours  may  not  be  optimal.  The  length  of  this  tour  is, 
however,  no  longer  than  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  m-tours,  plus  twice  the  sum  of 

the  lengths  of  the  minimum  spanning  trees  through  the  remaining  (at  most  2Enh)  points 
in  each  subsquare,  plus  twice  the  length  of  the  minimum  spanning  tree  joining  the 


subtours. 


! 
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Beardwood,  et  al.  [1959]  have  shown  that  for  any  connected  planar  region  of 

area  A,  n"l/2TB  £ CAl/2  for  some  constant  C.  Because  the  length  of  a minimum  spanning 
tree  through  a set  of  points  cannot  exceed  the  length  of  the  traveling  salesman  tour 

a 

through  those  points,  we  Know  that  the  total  length  of  the  minimum  spanning  tree 
through  the  remaining  points  of  a subsquare  is  bounded  by  C(h/n)1/2(2E(>h)1/2  • 
Ch(2En/n)1/2.  Therefore,  the  contribution  of  these  minimum  spanning  tree  lengths  to 
the  final  sum  is  at  most  2C<2E„n)1/2.  Similarly,  the  length  of  the  minimum  spanning  tree 
joining  the  n/h  subtours  is  bounded  by  C(n/h)*/2,  so  its  contribution  to  the  total  is  at 
most  2C(n/h)1/2.  Therefore,  the  following  inequalities  are  satisfied: 

n’1/2Tn  £ n*1/2KB  £ ♦ 2C«2E||)1/2  ♦ h_l/2) . 

The  theorem  will  be  proved  if  we  can  demonstrate  that  the  expression  on  the 

right  is  at  most  p + «,  almost  surely,  for  any  < > 0.  In  fact,  we  will  show  that  in  the 
independent  problem  model,  the  random  variable  represented  by  that  expression 

converges  almost  surely  to  p.  This  will  prove  part  (b)  of  the  theorem  as  well,  for  if 

n"l/2TB  -,s  p in  the  independent  model,  and  the  length  of  the  tour  produced  by  the 

modified  algorithm  converges  almost  surely  to  p in  that  model,  then  n"1/2Kn  -»M  p. 

Applying  the  relative  error  lemma  proves  that  Aj  succeeds  almost  surely.  It  is  not 

Known,  however,  whether  n”1/2TB  -*M  p in  the  independent  model. 


n 


Intuitively,  we  show  that  the  relative  contribution  of  all  the  minimum  spanning 
tree  lengths  becomes  negligibly  small  compared  to  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  m- 
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tours.  This  requires  a proof  that  En  -»as  0,  since  h“1/2  -»  0 deterministically.  We  must 
show  that 

X p{  En  > « } - 2 p{  max.  |N./h  - 1|  > « } 
n e*  ' ' 

is  finite  for  all  < > 0.  This  last  expression  is  again  difficult  to  evaluate  because  the  Nj 
are  not  independent.  However,  if  we  consider  a set  of  points  generated  by  a Poisson 

process  with  rate  parameter  n (points  per  unit  area),  then  the  numbers  of  points  Mj  in 
each  subsquare  are  independent,  with 

P{  Mj  - k } - e-*’  hk  / k! 

(This  is  just  the  definition  of  a Poisson  process  with  rate  parameter  n points  per  unit 
area,  applied  to  an  area  of  size  h/n.  The  expression  for  the  probability  of  k points  in 

area  h/n  when  the  rate  is  n points  per  unit  area  is  e""^")  (n(h/n))k  / k!  which  is  equal 
to  the  expression  above.) 

This  formulation  has  the  useful  property  that  the  conditional  distribution  of  the 
points  in  the  unit  square,  given  that  X M,  - n,  is  the  same  as  the  distribution  of  n 

lSjSn/h  J 

points  from  a uniform  distribution  over  the  same  area.  Therefore, 

P{  maxj  IN/h  - 1|  > « } - p{maxi  IM^h  - 1|  > « 1^2^  - n} 

S P{  max.  |M7h  - 1|  > « ) / p{  Y M,  - n} 

1 r ttjSn/h  ' 

• (l  - P{  max.  |M./h  - 1|  i « ])  / K 2 M.  ■ n} 

J 1 lSjWh  1 

- (l  - p{  |M/h  - 1|  s «,  1 s j s n/h  })  / P{  2 M.  - n) 

r lSjSn/h  1 

- (l  -(P{<l-«)hsM.S(l*)h  })"'**)  / P{  Z M.-n} 

1 J 


L 
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- (l  - (2  •"**  hk  / kj)n/h)  en  n!  / n" 

k 

where  the  sum  ^ is  over  (1  - €)  h S k S (1  ♦ <)  h. 

k 

Using  the  normal  approximation  to  the  Poisson  distribution  as  the  rate 
parameter  n -♦  « and  then  estimating  tail  probabilities  we  have 

P{  maxj  |Nj/h  - 1|  > ( } - 0(  (n/h)3/2  exp(-€2h/2) ) . 

Applying  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma  shows  that  En  -*as  0 if  h(n)  grows  faster  than  log  n. 
This  is  the  first  condition  that  h should  satisfy.  Notice  that  we  have  proved  only  that 

this  is  sufficient  for  En  -*as  0,  not  that  it  is  necessary.^ 

We  must  now  show  that  n"1/2  2 U.  . -*a,  fL  As  mentioned  before.  n”l/2T«,  is 

bounded,  so  that  the  quantities  jin  • Efn"172^)  and  <y2  - D(n"l/2Tr()  exist,  and 

furthermore,  iin  -*  ft  and  o2  -*  0.  This  follows -because  n”1/2Tn  ->as  (i  in  the  incremental 

, d thereto  e n 2T^  VM  in  the  independent  model  (Theorem  2.8,  parts  (a) 

and  (b)).  The  fact  that  n“l/2Tn  is  bounded  guarantees  the  convergence  of  moments 

according  to  Lemma  2.4.  Even  though  ojj  may  not  be  a strictly  decreasing  function  of 
n,  it  is  certainly  bounded  above  and  below  by  functions  which  decrease  monotonically 

to  0.  For  simplicity,  we  will  treat  o2  itself  as  a decreasing  function  of  a A more  formal 
argument  would  examine  the  bounding  functions  instead,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  further 


17  . On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  unable  to  prove  a weaker  sufficient  condition 
on  h(n). 


complicating  the  proof.  We  opt  for  keeping  things  as  simple  as  possible,  with  the 
proviso  that  a more  rigorous  treatment  is  possible. 

Noting  a simple  scale  change,  it  Is  clear  that  U^j  * (h/n)l/2TB . Furthermore, 

, for  1 £ j «»  n/h,  are  independent  random  variables.  If  we  • define  V*J- 

(n/h)1/2((mh/n)"1/2UrSj  - pB)  / 9m  , we  see  that  EtV^)  - 0 and  CXV^)  - h/n. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  show  that  n"l/2  ^ U_ , -»as  p by  using  the  Borel- 

lSjSn/h  ™ 

Cantelli  Lemma.  To  do  this,  we  must  demonstrate  the  convergence,  for  all  € > 0,  of 

Z p{  I"'"2  Z |><}. 

n l£)Wh 

ZK  I"'1"  Z U j • n |><} 

n lSJSn/h 

S Z p{  | n*l/2  Z U j - p (1  - E/*  | > </2  } 

+ Z P{  I M.(l  - E,/'2  * P I > </2  } 

n 

(*)  - Z P{  I Z V. . | > «n/h)^/<2<r.<l  - E/'2)  } 

n UjWh 

♦ Z P{  I M.U  - E,/72  - P I > </2  } 


In  order  to  establish  the  convergence  of  the  first  sum  in  (*)  above,  we  divide 
the  analysis  into  two  mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive  cases.  For  the  first  case,  the 
Chebychev  inequality  is  sufficient  to  prove  convergence,  while  for  the  second  case  we 


need  the  central  limit  theorem. 


Case  1 - There  exist  constants  c > 0 and  5 > 0 such  that  cr2  S cn"2"^.  Then 

K I Z V | > ffn/h^/tfo.d  - Zjn)  } 

S p{  I Z V J | > «n/h)1/2/(2<rh/2)  I 9h/7i9m  } 

lijin/h 

S P{  I Z V.  . | > <(n/h)1/2/(2<rh/2)  } / P{  m S h/2  } 

U)Sn/h  ^ 
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S (4h<rh?2  / (<2n)  ) / P{E„S  1/2}. 

For  all  sufficiently  large  n,  P{  En  S 1/2  } i 1/2,  since  En  -»as  0.  So 

p{  I Z v |>  «n/h)1/2/(2<rJl  - E„)i/2)  } S 8hoh52  / «2n> 

lSjin/h 

for  all  sufficiently  large  n.  Therefore,  the  first  sum  in  (a)  is  finite  for  every  (>  0 if 

2 8ho>32  / (<2n)  •*  finite  for  every  < > 0.  This  is  indeed  true,  since 
n 

Z 8ho^2  / «2n)  s (2^c  / <2)Z  1 / (nh1+i) 

n n 

which  converges  for  any  function  h(n)  satisfying  the  previous  condition  that  h(n)  grows 
faster  than  log  a 

Case  2.  " For  every  c > 0 and  S > 0,  e2  > cn"2~^  for  sufficiently  large  a 

Since  Vn,J.  for  1 5 j S n/h,  are  iJ.d.  with  E(V^)  - 0 and  (XV^)  - h/n,  we  can 
apply  the  Lindeberg-Feller  version  of  the  central  limit  theorem,  which  says  that  if,  for 

all  T > 0, 

(n/h>I|x|>Tx2dF"(x>  *"  ° 


where  FJx)  is  the  distribution  function  of  then 


Z V t -d  <R(o,i). 

UjWh  ™ 

Since  n“1/2Tn  S C,  for  some  constant  C,  it  is  clear  that  JV^J  s C(h/n)1/2/vm  s 
C(h/n)1/2/ffh . By  the  hypothesis  of  case  2,  then,  IV^J  S c'(h2^/n)1/2  for  every  c'  > 0 
and  every  S > 0,  for  sufficiently  large  a This  expression  tends  to  0 if  h(n)  - ofn1^3*^) 
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for  some  4 > 0.  For  such  functions  h,  (n/h)^ ^xJdFn(x ) " ® for  a**  sufficiently  large 
n.  As  a result  of  the  central  limit  theorem,  we  can  conclude  that 

Z v ->d  3K  o , l ) 

ISjWk 

or,  in  terms  of  U^j, 

(n/h)*'VW  I U j - *.< I -€„>“>)  / (».< l-ej")  3!<0,l). 

Estimating  tail  probabilities  of  the  normal  distribution,  we  find  that 

Z p{  I Z V , | > ((n/h)"2  / (2«r.(l  - E/*)  } 

n lZj£n/h 

• Z(X  exp(-<2n  / (8h<r2(l  - En)> ) . 


Since  0^(1  - En)  is  bounded,  it  is  a simple  matter  to  verify  that  the  sum  is  finite 
for  all  < > 0 if  h<n)  • o<n/log  n).  This  condition  is  weaker  than  the  previous  one.  Our 
restriction  is  that  for  any  function  h(n)  which  grows  faster  than  log  n,  but  not  as  fast 

as  nv(3*^  for  any  4 > 0,  the  first  sum  in  (*)  above  is  finite. 

The  theorem  is  therefore  proved  if  we  can  show  that  the  second  sum  in  (*) 
also  converges. 

Z P{|#i.U  -E^-mIX/2) 

n 

* Z P{  K1  - - il  > «/<4m>  } 

VI 

♦ Z P(  K1  - - M)l  > </«  } 

91 

s Z P{K1-EW)1/**1I></^)}  ♦ Zp(Im,-mI>«/4}. 


Note  that  again  the  first  sum  above  converges,  since  En  -*1#  0.  Hence  we  have 
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l 


reduced  the  problem  to  the  convergence  of  the  second  sum.  Since  there  exists 

a constant  N - N(0  such  that  niN  implies  |jtB  - p|  < </4.  Therefore, 

2 P{  K - Ml  > </«  } 

n 

S 2 P{  m < N } 

n 

- Z p{  a - E„)h  < n } 

n 

- ZP{En>l-N/h}. 

n 

Since  h(n)  is  grows  without  bound,  this  sum  converges  because  En  -*as  0.  This 
proves  the  theorem.  We  note  that  the  result  immediately  generalizes  to  higher 
dimensions  or  to  rectangles.  For  a k-dimensional  hyper -rectangle  of  measure  v,  the 

appropriate  normalizing  factor  for  the  tour  length  is  n~(k_1^kv~1/k  . □ 

At  first  glance,  Theorem  2.9  seems  easy  to  prove.  There  are  several  possible 
approaches  which  look  perfectly  reasonable  on  the  surface,  but  which  overlook  crucial 
details,  and  therefore  lead  to  erroneous  "proofs*.  The  most  important  incorrect 

assumption  is  that  n”1/2Tn  -*as  jt  in  the  independent  model,  which  remains  to  be 
proved.  Even  supposing  this  to  be  true,  the  road  is  filled  with  hazards. 

For  example,  one  might  assume  that  each  subsquare  contains  exactly  h points. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  (over-Himplificatlon  makes  the  proof  much  shorter,  but  it 
ignores  one  of  the  main  issues,  which  is  now  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  actual 
numbers  of  points  in  the  subsquares  are  not  independent.  Our  proof  accomplishes  this 
by  considering  the  maximum  deviation  from  h/n  of  the  fraction  of  points  in  any 
subsquare,  and  by  considering  the  points  to  be  generated  by  a Poisson  process. 


Avoiding  this  detail  would  allow  one  to  incorrectly  conclude  that  h(n)  could  grow 
arbitrarily  slowly.***  jn  fact,  the  condition  that  h(n)  grow  faster  than  log  n means  that 
the  time  required  by  the  algorithm  is  not  bounded  by  any  polynomial  in  n,  the  problem 
size.  Karp  originally  set  h(n)  ■ log  log  n so  that  the  expected  execution  time  would  be 
good,  without  noticing  that  this  might  affect  the  stochastic  success  of  the  algorithm. 

One  is  also  tempted  to  combine  this  first  assumption  with  another  that  makes 

the  proof  almost  trivial.  Since  *»  (h/n)l/2Th  under  the  assumption  that  all  subtours 

traverse  h points,  and  assuming  that  n"1/2Tn  -*as  fi  in  the  independent  model,  it  must 

certainly  be  true  that  (h2/n)”1/2U%j  -*.,s  pL  However,  Lemma  2.5  shows  that  this  does 

not  necessarily  follow.  It  would  follow,  according  to  Lemma  2.5,  that  (h2/n)"l/2  -»pr  ft, 
so  the  strong  law  of  large  numbers  should  certainly  guarantee  that 

(h/n>2  (h2/n)"1/2Un,j  • n~1/2^  U^j  -»as  pL  This  would  be  true  in  the  incremental  model, 
as  the  proof  of  Theorem  2.8,  part  (c),  explains,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  independent 
model.  Again,  some  growth  condition  on  h(n)  apparently  must  be  imposed  to  assure 
almost  sure  convergence  in  the  independent  problem  model. 

2.8.  Conclusion* 

This  chapter  has  been  a difficult  one  to  write,  and  as  the  patient  reader  is  well 
aware,  even  more  difficult  to  read.  However,  it  is  important  to  the  remainder  of  the 
thesis  because  it  provides  the  foundation  for  a theory  of  probabilistic  approximation 

18  . As  pointed  out  before,  this  conclusion  may  not  be  false,  but  it  has  certainly  not 
been  proved  yet. 


algorithms  which  is  able  to  cope  with  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  analysis 
of  hairly  complex  algorithms.  When  a procedure  is  sophisticated  enough  to  produce 
good  approximations  with  high  probability,  it  usually  is  complicated  enough  to  resist 
the  kind  of  analysis  that  would  reveal  the  actual  distribution  of  the  answers  it  gives. 
Here  we  have  seen  how  the  concepts  of  stochastic  convergence  can  help  us  evaluate 
probabilistic  approximation  algorithms  even  without  distributional  results. 

The  idea  of  retreating  from  the  distribution  of  the  answer  to  stochastic 
convergence  is  not  new.  However,  we  have  seen  how  the  modes  of  stochastic 
convergence  have  repeatedly  been  confused,  and  how  the  differences  between  the 
two  problem  models  have  been  overlooked.  The  major  contributions  of  this  work 
include  pointing  out  these  difficulties  and  proposing  a solution,  showing  how  the 
proposal  leads  to  new  questions,  and  partially  resolving  one  such  question  (the 
behavior  of  the  ETSP  in  the  independent  problem  model). 

The  reader  should  be  happy  to  know  that  the  remaining  two  chapters  of  this 
thesis  require  surprisingly  little  probability  theory  beyond  that  learned  in  a first 
course  in  the  subject.  Most  of  the  material  is  based  on  simple  probabilistic  and 
statistical  concepts,  as  opposed  to  the  unfamiliar  ideas  of  this  chapter.  The 
probabilistic  approximation  algorithms  developed  in  Chapters  3 and  4 are  shown  to 
succeed  strongly  in  the  independent  model  under  certain  conditions,  which  is  the 
primary  reason  for  presenting  the  material  of  this  chapter  first.  Fortunately,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  much  more  than  the  hierarchy  of  Theorem  2.8  to  appreciate  these 


results. 


3.  Randomization  and  Sampling 


In  a more  pragmatic  spirit  than  prevailed  throughout  Chapter  2,  this  chapter 
deals  with  several  very  simple  principles  from  statistics  which  can  be  used  to  design 
and  analyze  algorithms  with  certain  desirable  properties.  Specifically,  these  tools 
enable  design  of  exact  algorithms  which  have  good  expected  running  times  for  a wide 
range  of  input  distributions,  and  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms  which  produce 
good  approximations  with  high  probability. 

Some  of  the  algorithms  in  this  chapter  are  simplified  versions  of  algorithms 
which  have  appeared  previously,  and  can  be  analysed  in  a simpler  fashion  than  the 
original  ones.  Each  of  the  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms  is  shown  to  succeed 
strongly  in  the  independent  problem  model  under  certain  conditions. 

Sections  3.1  and  3.2  describe  how  statistically  based  algorithms  can  be 
classified  by  analogy  with  the  classification  of  statistical  procedures  as  non-parametric 
and  parametric.  In  Section  3.3  we  present  several  algorithm  design  principles  which 
use  statistical  methods,  and  in  Section  3.4  a number  of  examples  of  the  application  of 
the  techniques  to  a wide  variety  of  problems. 
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3.1.  Classification  of  Algorithms 

We  define  two  types  of  algorithms  which  can  be  designed  and  analyzed  using 
statistical  principles.  The  first  hind  are  randomized  algorithms,  a name  introduced  by 
Yao  [1977].  A randomized  algorithm,  operating  on  a fixed  input,  may  take  any  one  of 
several  possible  computation  paths,  depending  on  some  internally  controlled  random 
process.  For  instance,  at  certain  points  in  the  operation  of  the  algorithm,  a random 
number  might  be  generated  from  some  known  distribution,  and  the  next  step  of  the 
algorithm  determined  by  the  outcome  of  this  event.  The  computation  path  taken  by 
such  an  algorithm  is  non-deterministic,  so  that  even  if  it  were  run  many  times  on  the 
same  input,  it  might  never  perform  exactly  the  same  steps.  As  a result,  the  running 
time  of  a randomized  algorithm  is  a random  variable,  even  for  a fixed  input.  Carter  and 
Wegman  [1977]  have  used  a similar  technique  which  involves  the  random  choice  of  an 
algorithm  followed  by  application  of  that  algorithm.  This  approach  is,  of  course,  a 
special  case  of  a randomized  algorithm. 

The  second  type  of  algorithm  is  the  probabilistic  approximation  algorithm 
discussed  in  Chapter  2.  A probabilistic  approximation  algorithm  finds  a good 
approximate  solution  to  a problem  with  high  probability.  Karp’s  [1976,  1977] 
algorithms  for  the  Euclidean  traveling  salesman  problem  are  examples  of  such 
algorithms. 

As  Figure  3.1  shows,  the  classes  of  randomized  algorithms  and  probabilistic 
approximation  algorithms  are  not  disjoint.  The  theoretical  model  of  probabilistic  Turing 
machines  proposed  by  Gill  [1974]  and  the  prime-testing  algorithms  of  Rabin  [1976] 
and  Solovay  and  Strassen  [19771  for  example,  fall  in  the  intersection  of  the  two 
subsets.  Most  probabilistic  analyses  have  concentrated  on  algorithms  outside  both 


FIGURE  3.1  - A schematic  representation  of  algorithm  classes. 


classes,  with  the  probabilities  introduced  only  to  describe  input  characteristics.  In  such 
a model,  the  input  to  an  algorithm  is  considered  to  be  an  observation  on  a random 
variable  or  a random  structure.  We  will  show  how  to  extend  many  of  these  analyses, 
so  that  the  results  art  valid  with  few  or  no  restrictions  on  the  input  distribution,  by 
applying  probabilistic  models  to  the  flow  of  control  of  the  algorithm  (randomized 
algorithms)  and  to  the  outputs  produced  (probabilistic  approximation  algorithms).  This 
will  allow  us  to  discard  most  assumptions  about  the  unknown  input  distribution,  which 
may  often  not  be  satisfied  but  which  must  be  made  in  order  to  keep  the  mathematics 
tractable,  in  favor  of  assumptions  about  known  distributions  which  are  strictly  under 
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the  control  of  the  algorithm  designer.  The  design  tools  result  in  randomized 
algorithms,  which  may  also  be  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms,  and  lead  to 
techniques  which  can  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  more  traditional  approximation 
algorithms  as  well. 

3.2.  Classification  of  Statistical  Procedures 

Statisticians  are  often  able  to  make  precise  probabilistic  statements  about  a 
random  variable,  based  on  a sample  from  its  distribution,  without  knowing  or  even 
making  any  assumptions  about  that  distribution.  In  large  part,  this  happy  situation  is 
made  possible  by  the  judicious  use  of  what  we  call  randomized  algorithms  in  both  data 
collection  and  computational  tasks.  It  should  therefore  not  be  surprising  that  the 
application  of  statistical  tools  can  allow  computer  scientists  to  shed  many  of  the 
assumptions  usually  made  in  analyses  of  algorithms.  In  this  section  we  will  see  how 
statisticians  make  use  of  random  sampling  methods,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  see  how  the  same  ideas  can  be  applied  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  discrete 
algorithms. 

The  difference  between  randomized  and  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms 
corresponds  to  the  (also  fuzzy)  distinction  between  non-parametric  and  parametric 
statistics.  Non-parametric  statistics  deals  primarily  with  the  ranKs  of  observations 
rather  than  with  numerical  values,  and  has  the  goal  of  making  statements  about  the 
distribution  of  a function  of  a sample  which  does  not  depend  on  the  underlying 
distribution  of  the  observations  (the  population  distribution).  This  essentially  coincides 
with  the  goal  of  a randomized  algorithm,  which  is  to  find  the  answer  to  a problem  in 
expected  time  which  is  independent  of  the  input  distribution.  On  the  other  hand, 

i 


parametric  statistics  deals  with  the  estimation  of  parameters  of  the  population 
distribution.  The  distribution  of  such  an  estimate  in  general  depends  on  population 
parameters,  and  may  therefore  require  making  a few  assumptions  about  the  underlying 
distribution.  This  estimate  corresponds  to  the  approximate  solution  produced  by  a 
probabilistic  approximation  algorithm,  the  analysis  of  which  also  usually  requires  a few 
weak  assumptions  about  the  input  distribution. 

A statistic  is  simply  some  function  computed  from  a sample.  As  an  example  of 
the  difference  between  the  non-par  ametric  and  parametric  varieties,  suppose  that  we 

have  a sample  S - {x,}  of  n real  numbers  which  are  independent  observations  on  a 
random  variable  X,  and  that  we  are  interested  in  the  population  median  (i.e.,  the  median 
of  the  distribution  of  X,  which  is  inf  { x:  F(x)  i 1/2  }).  A non-parametric  approach  is  to 
guess  that  the  median  is  M,  and  to  compute  the  statistic  g(S)  which  is  the  number  of 
elements  of  S which  are  less  than  M.  The  question  is  then  posed:  "Suppose  that  M 
were  the  true  population  median,  and  that  T were  a random  sample  from  the 
population.  What  is  the  probability  that  | g(S)  * n/2  | * | g(T)  - n/2  | ?" 

This  question  can  be  answered  regardless  of  the  distribution  of  X,  since  g(S)  is 

known  and  P{  g(T)  - k } » (k)2~n.  The  computed  probability  equals  the  probability  that 
a truly  random  sample  from  a population  with  median  M would  give  a value  of  the 
statistic  g which  was  at  least  as  far  from  n/2  as  g(S).  If  this  probability  were  very  low, 
the  statistician  would  reject  the  hypothesis  that  M is  the  median,  since  S is  presumed 
to  be  a random  sample.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  probability  were  high,  he  could  not 
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reject  the  hypothesis:  nor  should  he  be  convinced  that  M is  the  exact  population 
median,  since  infinitely  many  choices  for  M could  give  exactly  the  same  result!  This 
somewhat  circuitous  approach  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  ability  to  mahe  distribution- 
free  probability  statements. 

A parametric  approach  to  the  same  problem  is  more  straightforward.  Rather 
than  guessing  the  population  median,  we  try  to  estimate  it  by,  for  example,  finding  the 
sample  median  (i.e.,  the  median  element  of  S).  It  is  possible  to  describe  accurately  the 
form  of  the  distribution  of  this  statistic,  and  although  the  exact  distribution  depends  on 
certain  parameters  of  the  (unknown)  distribution  of  X,  the  form  applies  for  a wide 
range  of  populations.  The  median  problem  will  be  further  developed  later  in  this 
chapter. 

A key  idea  underlying  both  non-parametric  and  parametric  statistics  is  the 
notion  of  sampling.  In  the  median  example,  for  instance,  both  approaches  rely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  sample  S is  a set  of  independent  observations  on  a random 
variable  X with  some  unknown  distribution,  or  equivalently,  an  observation  on  a 
random  vector  in  which  each  coordinate  has  the  same  (unknown)  distribution.  . 

A similar  but  much  more  restrictive  assumption  is  usually  made  in  probabilistic 
analyses  of  discrete  algorithms,  where  the  input  is  assumed  to  be  an  observation  on  a 
random  structure  with  some  specific  distribution.  For  example,  the  typical  expected- 
time analysis  of  a sorting  algorithm  assumes  that  the  input  (a  permutation  of  n items)  is 
equally  likely  to  be  any  of  the  n!  possible  permutations.  It  is  this  added  assumption 
about  the  input  distribution  which  severely  limits  the  apparent  utility  of  probabilistic 
results,  and  which  can  often  be  eliminated  if  statistical  techniques  are  used. 


3.3.  Design  Principles  for  Randomized  Algorithms 


The  design  of  • randomized  algorithm  simply  involves  the  introduction  of  a 
randomization  or  sampling  step  into  some  stage  of  a deterministic  algorithm.  To 
statisticians,  this  step  is  part  of  the  data  collection  process,  and  is  assumed  to  have 
been  handled  properly.  If  we  wish  to  place  few  or  no  limitations  on  the  distribution  of 
inputs  to  an  algorithm,  however,  we  cannot  make  such  an  assumption,  which  is 
tantamount  to  the  assumption  of  equally  likely  or  uniformly  distributed  inputs. 

Several  techniques  can  be  shown  to  be  effective  in  overcoming  such 
assumptions.  Some  of  them  consider  the  input  as  being  fixed,  and  make  no  probabilistic 
assumptions  whatsoever.  Others  assume  only  that  the  input  to  an  algorithm  is  an 
observation  on  a random  structure,  and  by  statistical  means  attempt  to  characterize 

a 

certain  features  of  the  underlying  distribution  of  inputs.  The  algorithm  is  then  tailored 
so  that  it  should  work  well  for  inputs  from  a distribution  having  such  characteristics. 

This  type  of  algorithm  is  really  an  adaptive  algorithm.  Another  approach  to 
adaptive  algorithms  is  presented  by  Holland  [19751  who  points  out  the  similarities 
between  natural  and  artificial  adaptive  systems  and  develops  a formal  model  for 
studying  these  relationships.  His  very  interesting  'genetic  adaptive  algorithms'  are 
investigated  under  this  model,  and  in  general  cannot  be  easily  analyzed  for  expected 
execution  time.  The  adaptive  algorithms  presented  here,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much 
simpler  but  can  be  analyzed.  It  remains  an  open  research  problem  to  integrate  the  two 
approaches  and  to  exploit  the  advantages  of  each. 

* 

' 
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3.3.1.  Randomization 

One  very  simple  approach  to  designing  a randomized  algorithm  was  suggested 
by  Yuval  [1575b]  for  the  sorting  problem.  Expected-time  analysis  of  a sorting 
algorithm,  such  as  Quicksort,  is  usually  prefaced  with  the  assumption  that  each  possible 
input  permutation  is  equally  likely  (see  Knuth  [1973],  Sedgewick  [1975]).  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  mathematics  is  particularly  tractable,  and  elegant,  if  the  partitioning 
element  is  equally  likely  to  have  each  of  the  possible  ranks  l through  n,  and  this  is 
true  if  all  possible  permutations  are  equally  likely.  Yuval  proposed  that  the  input 
sequence  simply  be  randomly  permuted  prior  to  application  of  the  original  Quicksort 
algorithm.  This  produces  a randomized  algorithm  which  runs  in  time  0(n  log  n)  on  the 
average,  regardless  of  the  input  distribution!  Yuvai’s  result  and  the  technique  are 
generalized  in  the  following  lemmas. 

LEMMA  3.1  - 

For  every  fixed  problem  instance  of  size  n,  let  T(n)  be  an  upper 
bound  on  the  expected  time  required  by  a randomized  algorithm, 
averaged  over  all  possible  computation  paths  which  it  might  follow. 

Then  T(n)  is  an  upper  bound  on  the  expected  computation  time, 
averaged  over  any  distribution  of  inputs  of  size  a 

Proof  - Let  be  the  expected  computation  time,  averaged  over  all  possible 

computation  paths,  for  problem  i of  size  n,  and  let  Rn  be  the  expected  computation  time 

averaged  over  a distribution  of  problems  of  size  n with  P{  problem  I is  the  input  } • pP 
Then  we  have,  by  definition, 

R«  - 2 «*P, 

S Z T(n)  p. 

I 
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- T(n)Z  p, 

- T(n) 

which  proves  the  lemma.  □ 

LEMMA  3.2  - (Principle  of  randomization)  - 

Let  A be  a deterministic  algorithm  which  takes  as  input  a sequence 
of  n items,  and  which  runs  in  expected  time  T(n)  if  all  possible 
permutations  of  the  input  sequence  are  equally  likely.  Let  B be  the 
algorithm  which  consists  of  randomly  permuting  the  input 
sequence,  then  applying  algorithm  A to  the  result.  Algorithm  B 
runs  in  expected  time  T(n)  ♦ 0(n)  for  any  distribution  of  input 
permutations. 

Proof  - For  any  fixed  input  sequence  of  size  n,  B runs  in  expected  time  which 
is  the  sum  of  the  time  required  to  "shuffle”  the  input  in  such  a way  that  each  resulting 
permutation  is  equally  likely,  plus  the  time  to  solve  the  problem  using  algorithm  A 
given  that  each  input  sequence  is  equally  likely.  The  latter  contribution  is  T(n)  by 
assumption,  so  it  only  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  shuffling  operation  can  be  done  in 
0(n)  expected  time,  after  which  application  of  Lemma  3.1  proves  the  result. 

The  procedure  "shuffle”  below  accomplishes  this.  It  makes  use  of  an  auxiliary 
procedure  ”randomint(a,b)"  which  returns  an  integer  equally  likely  to  be  any  integer 
between  a and  b inclusive.  This,  in  turn,  uses  *uniform(a,b)",  which  returns  a real 
number  uniformly  distributed  over  [a,b>.  We  assume  a model  of  computation  in  which 
randomint(a,b)  can  be  calculated  in  constant  time,  which  is  true  for  current  digital 
computers. 
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integer  procedure  randomint(a,bh 
integer  a,b; 

randomint  :•  luniform(a,b+l)i 


The  arguments  to  the  random  permutation  procedure  are  an  array  to  be 
permuted,  X,  along  with  lower  and  upper  bounds  on  its  indices,  lb  and  ub,  respectively. 
The  construct  "a  b“  means  that  the  contents  of  a and  b are  exchanged.  Note  that 
this  procedure  could  be  used  to  produce  random  permutations  of  the  integers  1 
through  n by  initializing  X so  that  X[i]  - i,  for  example,  and  then  calling  shuffte(X,l,n). 

procedure  shuffle(X,lb,ub); 
array  X;  integer  lb,  ub; 
begin 

integer  i; 

for  i :•  lb  to  ub-1  do  X[i]  X[randomint(i,ub>] 
end: 


The  procedure  obviously  operates  in  time  CXn),  where  n - ub  - lb  ♦ 1,  and  its 
correctness  is  easily  verified  by  using  induction  on  n.  See  Knuth  [1969]  for  more 

about  shuffling*  algorithms.  □ 

The  principle  of  randomization,  Lemma  3.2,  gives  a technique  which  applies  to  a 
wide  variety  of  problems  and,  as  we  will  see  especially  in  Section  3.4.4,  its 
ramifications  are  sometimes  more  subtle  than  they  appear  at  first.  Nevertheless,  it 
does  seem  that  there  may  often  be  easier  ways  to  achieve  the  desired  result  than  the 
rather  drastic  step  of  complete  randomization.  For  instance,  all  that  is  really  required 
in  the  analysis  of  Quicksort  is  that  the  partitioning  element  be  equally  likely  to  have 
each  of  the  ranks  1 through  n.  This  suggests  that  the  random  step  be  taken  when  the 
partitioning  element  is  chosen,  for  example  by  partitioning  around  X[randomint(lb,ub)].^ 
1 . Hoare  himself  proposed  just  this  solution  to  the  problem  of  assuming  equally  likely 
input  permutations.  See  his  original  paper  on  Quicksort  (Hoare  [1962]). 


r 

Furthermore,  it  seems  a shame  to  intentionally  randomize  an  input  file  which  might 
already  be  essentially  sorted,  just  so  that  our  analysis  applies!  On  the  other  hand, 
even  if  an  evil  adversary  tried  to  present  the  algorithm  with  a worst-case  input 
sequence,  he  could  not  hope  to  require  the  algorithm  to  use  more  than  0(n  log  n) 
expected  time. 


3.3.2.  Approximation  in  Rank 

The  above  objections  to  outright  randomization  as  a preprocessing  step 
highlight  the  differences  between  this  brute  force  approach  and  a more  practical  but 
still  very  simple  technique,  namely  sampling.  We  identify  several  distinct  types  of 
sampling  which  lead  to  effective  randomized  algorithms,  both  exact  algorithms  and 
probabilistic  approximation  algorithms.  The  first  of  these  we  call  approximation  in 
rank 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  are  faced  with  a discrete  minimization  problem 
over  some  feasible  set.  The  basic  idea  of  this  approach  is  to  pick  at  random  some  large 
number  m of  feasible  solutions  (if  this  is  easily  done)  and  to  approximate  the  optimal 
solution  by  the  one  of  these  m which  has  the  minimum  objective  function  value.  We 
intuitively  believe  that  such  a solution  is  likely  to  be  close  to  the  optimal,  if  only  in  the 

sense  that  about  1/m  of  all  feasible  solutions  should  be  better.  The  "X-opt  heuristic" 
popularized  by  Lin  [1965]  is  an  example  of  this  technique  (see  also  Section  3.4.3). 

The  following  lemmas  generalize  this  result.  Before  presenting  them,  we 

introduce  the  beta  distribution  function  B^fx),  which  is  defined  as  follows: 

0^(X>  - ly/x)  / 1^(1)  0SXS1 


1 
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where  I^x)  - tk_1(l-t)h”1dt;  we  also  have  B^x)  - 0 for  x < 0 and  B^x)  - 1 for 

x > 1.  We  say  that  the  random  variable  X has  a beta  distribution  with  parameters  £ and 

h,  written  X ~ #k,h),  if  P{  X S x } - B^fx). 

The  notation  for  dealing  with  totally  ordered  sets  is  that  used  by  Floyd  and 
Rivest  [1975],  where  k 9 S is  the  kth  smallest  element  of  set  S,  and  t p S is  the  rank 
of  the  element  t in  S (i.e4  the  number  of  elements  of  S which  ere  less  than  or  equal  to 

t);  hence,  (k  9 S)  p S ■ k. 

LEMMA  3.3  - (Sampling  with  replacement) 

Given  a totally  ordered  set  N of  n elements,  and  a multiset  M of  m 
elements,  each  of  which  is  independently  randomly  chosen  from  N 
(so  that  M is  a random  sample  drawn  with  replacement  from  N).  Let 

Xk  - (k  9 M)  p N,  and  let  Yk  - Xk/(n+i).  Then: 

(.)  e,-p|x,-n- te2X"’£r,)/("Tl) 

- (?i X"£f ')/(«') 

(b)  E(Xk)  - 1 ♦ k (n-1)  / (m+1) 

(c)  tXX,,)  ■ k (m-k+l)  (n-1)  (n+m)  / ((m+l  Am+2)) 

(d)  If  m - ofn172)  then,  as  n -*  oo,  Yk  -»d  /JOyn-k+l). 

(e)  If  m -♦  co  with  m - o(n1/2),  and  if  k/(m+l)  -»  a for  some  constant 
0 < at  < 1,  then  as  n •»  «o 

(Yk  - E(Yk))  / (DOr^  -d  !R{0  , l) 
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Proof  - Let  t ■ k 8 M,  so  that  Xfc  ■ t p N.  For  part  (a),  note  that  Xk  ■ j (i.e., 

(k  9 M)  p N - j,  or  k 9 M - j 8 N)  iff  M contains  exactly  k-1  of  the  j elements  less  than 

or  equal  to  t,  contains  t itself,  and  contains  exactly  m-k  of  the  n-j+1  elements  greater 

than  or  equal  to  t.  There  are  Ot-12)  ways  of  choosing  the  smaller  elements  (because 

we  are  sampling  with  replacement)  and,  for  each  of  these,  (n”£5“k)  ways  of  choosing 

the  larger  ones.  The  total  number  of  possible  samples  M is  each  of  which  is 

equally  likely.  This  proves  the  first  expression  for  Pj,  from  which  the  second 

expression  is  obtained  by  applying  the  relation  (jj)  - (-l)""*(l£i1).  Parts  (b)  and  (c) 

involve  computing  the  sums  ^ jp.  and  ^ j2pP  which  are  done  easily  using  the  second 

J 1 J r 

form  of  pj.  The  asymptotic  approximations  of  parts  (d)  and  (e)  are  obtained  by  using 
an  expansion  for  the  gamma  function  (see  Abramowitz  and  Stegun  [1965]).  The 
detailed  proofs  are  too  long  to  induce  here.  □ 

LEMMA  3.4  - (Sampling  without  replacement) 

Given  a totally  ordered  set  N of  n elements,  and  a randomly  chosen 
subset  McN  of  m elements  (so  that  M is  a random  sample  drawn 

without  replacement  from  N),  let  Xk  » (k  0 M)  p N,  and  let 
Yk  - Xk/(n+l).  Then: 

<•>  pj  - pc  xk  - ) } - taX&)/(s) 


(b)  E(Xk)  ■ k (n+1)  / (m+1) 

(c)  DOC,,)  - k (m-k+1)  (n-m)  (n+1)  / ((m+lftm^)) 

(d)  If  m - ofn172)  then,  as  n -*  so,  Yk  /3(lyn-k+l). 
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than  t,  contains  t itself,  and  contains  exactly  m-k  of  the  n-j  elements  larger  than  t. 

This  happens  for  precisely  (£1XJh!)  choices  of  M,  for  which  there  are  (j)  equally 

likely  possibilities.  Proofs  of  parts  (b)  and  (e)  involve  computing  the  sums  ^ jp,  and 

2 j2P»  which  can  be  done  by  standard  methods.  Proofs  of  parts  (d)  and  (e)  are  similar 
J r 

to  those  of  Lemma  3.3.  □ 

Among  the  many  special  consequences  of  Lemmas  3.3  and  3.4  is  the  intuitively 
obvious  asymptotic  equivalence  of  sampling  with  and  without  replacement,  under 

certain  conditions  on  the  sample  size.  Furthermore,  for  fixed  relative  rank  a - k/(m+l) 

of  an  item  in  the  sample,  the  probability  that  Yk  will  differ  by  much  from  its  expected 

value  becomes  very  small  as  n,  m -» «o.  Under  the  conditions  of  part  (e)  of  the  lemmas, 

P{  |Yk  - E(Yk)|  > < } - P{  |Yk  - E<Yk)|  / (OCT,,))^  > < / <CXYk»1/2  } 

- (20(Yk)/(n<2))1/2  exp(-«2/(2D<Yk») . 

Since  we  have  0(Yk)  -*  ft  (1  - «)  / m, 

P{  |Yk  - 6(YkX  > « } *»  (2flt(l-«)/(n«2m))1/2  exp(-<2m/(  2ec(  1 -«))) 
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which,  for  fixed  « > 0,  tends  rapidly  to  0 as  m increases.  For  example,  with  m - 999, 
P{  |YS00  - 1/2|  > .05  } < .01.  This  result  immediately  suggests  approximation  algorithms 

e 

for  selection  problems  (see  Section  3.4.2). 

3.3.3.  Estimation  and  Subsampling 

Finding  a solution  which  has  rank  near  that  of  the  exact  answer  is  sometimes 

the  best  we  can  hope  for,  since  there  may  be  no  reasonable  way  to  measure  distance 

between  solutions.  For  example,  suppose  we  have  the  following  list  of  names  and  are 

asked  to  find  .he  median  name  in  alphabetical  order. 

Bentley 

Eddy 

Jones 

Kadane 

Kung 

Shamos 

Smith 

If  an  approximation  algorithm  produced  Kung  as  the  answer,  we  would  probably  say 
that  the  approximation  was  close,  not  because  |Kung  - Kadane | is  small  (no  such 
distance  measure  is  defined  in  the  problem),  but  because 
|rank(Kung)  - rank(Kadane)|  ■ 1 is  small  compared  to  7,  the  total  number  of  names.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  list  consisted  of  real  numbers  rather  than  names,  the  actual 
difference  between  the  numbers  themselves  would  be  naturally  defined  and  might  be 
more  useful. 

There  are  several  differences  between  the  problem  defined  on  abstract  totally 
ordered  sets  and  that  defined  on  a set  of  real  numbers.  The  first  one  has  already 
been  identified  to  be  the  availability  of  a distance  measure  when  we  have  real 
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] 

numbers.  Another  is  the  ability  to  'interpolate*  (i.e.,  to  produce  new  elements  of  the 
set  from  the  given  ones),  which  opens  up  the  possibility  of  an  approximate  answer  not 
being  one  of  the  original  problem  elements.  A third  difference  is  that  there  are 
infinitely  many  real  numbers,  a point  which  gets  to  the  heart  of  an  issue  which  will  be 
addressed  in  Chapter  4. 

j 1 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  discussion  is  that  approximation  in  rank  is 
a legitimate  approach  in  the  general  setting,  but  when  we  have  real  numbers  defining 
our  problem  we  might  be  able  to  use  more  powerful  techniques  which  take  advantage 
of  these  special  features.  We  will  call  this  method  approximation  jn  value,  or  estimation. 

For  the  statistician,  the  problem  of  estimation  is  to  approximate  the  value  of 
some  parameter  of  the  population  distribution  (given  a sample)  by  computing  a 
statistic,  which  is  some  function  of  the  sample.  For  the  computer  scientist,  the  problem 
is  the  exact  computation  of  that  function.  The  statistician's  estimate  is  presumably 
close  to  the  true  value  of  the  parameter,  but  it  is  still  only  a probabilistic 

approximation,  in  the  sense  that  the  estimate  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  the  exact 

# 

value  of  the  parameter.  The  computer  scientist's  exact  answer,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 

precisely  what  the  statistician  wants  to  compute. 

These  complementary  roles  suggest  a general  approximation  method  for  the 
computer  scientist.  If  the  exact  computation  of  the  required  function  would  consume 

* i 

too  many  resources,  he  could  simply  estimate  the  appropriate  population  parameter  in 
some  other  less  costly  (and  perhaps  less  accurate)  way,  and  use  that  estimate  as  an 
approximation  to  his  exact  answer.  This  works  because  both  estimates  should  be  close 
to  the  true  value  of  the  same  population  parameter  and,  therefore,  close  to  each  other. 

Furthermore,  only  weak  distributional  assumptions  (if  any)  about  the  input  should  be 
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necessary,  since  the  value  of  the  population  parameter  need  not  be  Known  in  advance 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  procedure. 

Here  we  Introduce  a general  technique  for  probabilistic  approximation  which 
does  not  require  that  a completely  new  estimate  for  the  population  parameter  be 
found.  We  call  this  method  subsamoling.  Assume  that  a problem  instance  is  specified 
by  a set  S of  n real  numbers  chosen  independently  from  the  same  (possibly  unknown) 
distribution  F(x),  and  a function  g(S)  which  is  the  value  of  the  problem  solutioa  The 
basic  idea  is  to  average  the  values  of  problem  solutions  for  many  smaller  problems, 
and  to  scale  this  average  in  such  a way  that  it  provides  a good  approximation  to  the 
answer  to  the  single  large  problem.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  following  lemma  gives  only  a 
general  description  of  subsampling,  and  that  more  specific  results  may  be  obtained  for 
certain  problems. 

LEMMA  3.5  - (Subsampling) 

Let  Xn  - g(S)  be  the  solution  value  for  the  input  set  S whose  n 
elements  are  independently  chosen  from  F(x);  let  T(n)  be  an  upper 
bound  on  the  time  to  compute  g(SH  and  suppose  that  there  is  some 

dess  A of  distribution  functions  such  that  for  each  F € A,  there 
exists  a function  h(n)  and  a constant  c + 0 such  that  Xnh(n)  -*pr  c. 

Let  S be  randomly  partitioned  into  n/r  subsets  R,  each  of  size  rj 
let  • g(Rj)  for  1 S i $ n/r j and  let  2„  • (rh(r)/(nh(n)))^  . If 

F € A and  r(n)  -*  «o  as  n *♦  so,  then  (Xn  - Z^)  / XB  -*pr  0. 
Furthermore,  Z„  can  be  computed  in  (n/r)T(r)  + 0(n)  time. 
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Proof  - Assume  that  F 6 A and  that  r(n)  -»  *>.  We  first  have  Y^h(r)  -»pr  c by 

Lemma  2.5(b),  and  it  is  clear  that  Znh(n)  -»pr  c since  the  average  of  Li.d.  random 
variables,  each  of  which  converges  in  probability  to  c,  must  also  converge  in 
probability  to  c.  Application  of  the  relative  error  lemma  (2.7(a))  shows  that 

(Xn  - Z^)  / XR  -»pr  0.  Knowing  h,  one  can  compute  Zn  by  first  randomizing  $ in  0 (n) 

time,  then  computing  g(R|)  for  1 s i S n/r  in  at  most  (n/r)T(r)  time,  and  finally  averaging 

these  solution  values  and  scaling  the  result  in  0(n/r)  - (Xn)  time.  □ 

There  are  several  important  facts  to  note  about  this  lemma.  First  of  all,  it  does 
not  simply  say  that  the  expected  value  of  the  approximation  approaches  that  of  the 
true  answer,  nor  that  the  expected  value  of  the  relative  error  approaches  0.  Rather,  it 
says  something  about  the  asymptotic  distribution  of  the  relative  error.  In  most  cases  of 

interest,  such  as  the  case  where  Xnh(n)  is  bounded,  one  can  prove  the  convergence  of 
expected  values  as  a special  consequence  of  this  result. 

Notice  also  that  even  though  the  most  significant  computational  task 
(computation  of  the  solutions  to  the  smaller  problems)  can  make  use  of  the  same 
algorithm  which  would  ordinarily  be  used  to  solve  the  large  problem,  it  is  by  no  means 
obvious  what  the  function  h is.  For  certain  kinds  of  problems,  this  is  known.  For  the 
traveling  salesman  problem  and  the  Steiner  tree  problem  defined  on  points  drawn 
independently  from  any  distribution  over  a Lebesgue-measurable  set  in  k-dimensional 

Euclidean  space,  h(n)  ■ as  we  saw  in  Chapter  2.  While  it  is  true  that  the 

constant  c is  not  known  in  this  case,  it  is  not  required  for  the  computation  of  Z^. 

We  can  get  an  idea  of  the  time  savings  possible  by  using  subsampling  by 
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considering  a problem  whose  exact  solution  has  T(n)  ■ 2".  Letting  r(n)  - log  n results 

in  an  approximation  algorithm  that  runs  in  time  O(n2/log  n)  and  succeeds  weakly,  using 
the  terminology  of  Chapter  2.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  choose  r to  get  a probabilistic 
approximation  algorithm  which  runs  in  time  0(nf(n))  for  any  function  f(n)  which  tends  to 
infinity,  but  Lemma  3.5  does  not  provide  a means  for  determining  how  good  its 
approximations  are  likely  to  be,  except  to  say  that  the  relative  error  converges  in 
probability  to  0. 

In  Section  3.4.2,  we  will  see  how  subsampling  can  be  used  to  save  space  as 
well  as  time  for  a selection  problem.  For  this  problem,  enough  is  known  about  the 
distribution  of  solution  values  that  we  can  bound  the  probability  that  the  relative  error 
exceeds  €. 


3.3.4.  Empirical  Distribution  Functions 

Many  algorithms  have  been  analyzed  under  the  assumption  that  the  inputs  are 
real  numbers  which  are  uniformly  distributed  between  0 and  1 (written  LK0,1))>  Among 
these  are  algorithms  for  the  important  problems  on  totally  ordered  sets  restricted  to 
sets  of  real  numbers,  including  sorting  and  searching  (see  Knuth  [1973]  and 
Oobosiewicz  [1978]).  A widely  known  but  often  overlooked  method  is  available  for 
extending  these  results  to  arbitrary  distributions,  and  is  presented  as 
LEMMA  3.6  - 

Let  the  random  variable  X have  the  distribution  function  F(x). 

Define  the  random,  variable  Y so  that  Y • F(X)  if  F is  continuous  at 

X,  and  Y « LKF(X”),F(X))  if  F has  a jump  discontinuity  at  X.  Then 


Y ~ U0,U 
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Proof  - Lot  y bo  fixed,  0 S y £ 1,  and  lot  x - F*!(y)  • inf{  x:  F(x)  fc  y }.  If  F is 
continuous  at  x,  so  that  y * F(x),  then 

P{Yiy)  - P{  F(X)  sy  ) 

- P{  x s rHy) } 

- FfrHy)) 

- y- 


Similarly,  if  F has  a jump  discontinuity  at  x,  so  that  F(x")  < y S F(x),  then 

P{  Y S y } - P{  Y S y | X s x"  } • P{  X i %"  } 

♦ P{  Y S y | x'  < X S x } ’ P{  x‘  < X S x ) 

- F(x“)  ♦ ((y  - Fix’))  / (F(x)  - F(x-)»  • (F(x)  - F(x-» 

- y 

which  means  that  Y has  the  uniform  distribution  U(0,1).  □ 

Intuitively,  the  lemma  says  that  for  a random  variable  X having  a continuous 
distribution  F,  the  random  variable  F(X)  is  uniformly  distributed  The  importance  of  this 
result  for  problems  on  totally  ordered  sets  rests  with  the  fact  that  the  transformation 
F is  increasing,  and  therefore  preserves  the  ordering  of  real  numbers.  Thus,  if  we 

wish  to  sort  a set  {Xj}  of  real  numbers  each  having  the  distribution  F,  and  we  have  an 
algorithm  which  sorts  uniformly  distributed  real  numbers,  we  can  simply  use  that 
algorithm  to  sort  {F(X,)J,  assuming  F is  continuous.  The  analysis  of  the  algorithm  for 
uniformly  distributed  inputs  will  still  apply,  since  F(X,)  ~ 1X0,1).  Furthermore,  the  set 
{X,}  will  be  sorted  when  the  set  {F(Xp}  is  sorted  because  F(X,)  S F(Xp  iff  X,  S Xj . The 


— — - ■-  - 
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minor  modification  which  seems  to  be  required  if  F is  not  continuous  may  not  really  be 


necessary  if  our  sorting  algorithm  is  sophisticated  enough  to  recognize  equal  items  as 
a special  case.  In  any  event,  it  is  easy  enough  to  implement  the  transformation  in 
constant  time  per  item,  adding  inly  0(n)  steps  to  the  time  used  by  the  algorithm. 

This  approach  is  fine  if  F is  known  and  if  we  can  compute  F(x).  In  many 
practical  circumstances,  however,  F is  not  given  as  part  of  the  problem.  One  obvious 
solution,  of  course,  Is  to  try  to  estimate  F by  sampling  the  inputs,  and  to  produce  a 
function  called  the  empirical  cumulative  distribution  function  (ECOF)  which  is  close  to  F. 

Given  a random  sample  {X,}  of  size  m from  a distribution  F(x),  let  Xqj  be  the  j*h- 


smallest  sample  value.  We  define  the  ECOF  FB(x)  as 


F_(x)  - 0 


- ( j-l-Kx  - X(j))/(X(jn)  - X(j)»  / (m-1) 


x < X/ 


X(l)  SXS  X(jH) 


£ x 


This  definition  of  the  ECOF  is  not  standard,  but  has  special  properties  which  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  us.  The  usual  ECOF,  call  it  Ga(x),  has  GB(x)  ■ j/m  for 
X(j)  s x < X(^)  and  1 £ j < m.  Figure  3.2  shows  what  FB  and  GB  might  look  like  for 
m - 4.  Notice  that  Fa  is  continuous,  whereas  GB  is  not. 

The  next  lemma  illustrates  that  for  large  sample  sizes,  FB  is  very  likely  to  be 
close  to  the  true  distribution  function  F. 

LEMMA  3.7  - (Glivenko-Cantelli  Theorem) 

As  m -*  oo,  supx  | Fb(x)  - F(x)  | -»M  0 in  the  incremental  model. 


T 


T 


T 


T 


x • X X X 

<1>  (2)  (3)  (4) 

FIGURE  3.2  - The  empirical  cumulative  distribution  function. 

■ 

Proof  - See  Chung  [19741  PH*  133,  for  a proof  with  Ga  replacing  Fa.  The 
lemma  follows  from  this  and  the  fact  that  | FJx)  - G,(x)  | S 1/m  -*  0.  □ 

For  every  « > 0,  then,  we  can  expect  Fa  to  be  within  « of  F with  probability 
arbitrarily  close  to  one,  if  the  sample  size  m is  sufficiently  large.  Unfortunately,  while 
this  is  of  interest  in  theory,  it  is  not  quits  ss  strong  s condition  as  we  will  need  to 
extend  analyses  of  algorithms  from  the  case  of  uniformly  distributed  inputs  to  inputs 
from  arbitrary  distributions.  The  condition  we  have  now  guarantees  that  for  any  « > 0, 
there  is  some  finite  sample  size  m such  that,  for  any  a 2 b,  F(b)  - F(a)  S 

Fa(b)  - Fa(a)  + «,  almost  surely.  The  condition  which  hindsight  will  show  is  more  useful 
(after  Section  3.4.1)  is  that  there  exists  some  constant  c for  which  F(b)  - F(a)  2 
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c(FB(b)  - Fa(a)).  In  order  to  prove  such  a result,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  some 
more  terminology.  We  say  that  the  function  F satisfies  a Lipschitz  condition?  iff  there 
exists  a constant  C such  that  for  all  x and  y,  |F(x)  - F(y)|  S C|x-y|.  Notice  that  if  F has 
a finite  derivative  everywhere,  then  it  satisfies  a Lipschitz  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  distribution  function  with  a discrete  or  singular  continuous  component  can 
satisfy  a Lipschitz  conditioa  The  condition  is  therefore  equivalent  to  requiring  that  F 
have  a density  which  is  everywhere  bounded. 

LEMMA  3.8  - 

Let  {X|}  be  a sample  of  size  m from  the  distribution  F(x),  and  let 

FJx)  be  the  ECDF  as  defined  above.  If  F satisfies  a Lipschitz 
condition  with  constant  C,  then  for  every  a and  b satisfying 

X(l)  *<■)• 

F(b)  - F(a)  S C (m  - 1)  <X(-)  - X(l))  (F.(b)  - FJa)) 

Proof  - By  hypothesis,  the  constant  C satisfies  |F(b)  - F(a)|  i C|b-a|  for  every  a 
and  b.  We  also  have  Fa(b)  - FJa)  4 sa  (b  - a)  for  SaSbS  , where  sn  - 

min  { 1 / W*(j4i)"X(j)Xm-l))  } is  the  minimum  slope  of  Fa  in  the  desired  range.  Using 
these  two  relations  gives 

F(b)  - F(a)  S (C/s,)  (F,(b)  - F,(a)) 
which  proves  the  lemma,  since  s,  4 l/((m  - lXX^j  - X^jjj).  □ 

2 . This  Is  usually  called  a Lipschitz  condition  of  order  one,  but  since  no  other  order 
of  Lipschitz  condition  will  be  mentioned  here,  for  brevity  the  order  will  be 
omitted  and  be  assumed  to  be  one. 
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Lemma  3.8  is  quite  different  than  Lemma  37  because  it  holds  for  any  fixed 

value  of  m,  not  just  as  m -*  oa  What  we  are  really  doing  by  the  piecewise  linear 
function  is  approximating  F by  a distribution  which  is  uniform  over  the  m-1  intervals 
comprising  the  desired  range  of  values.  For  m - 2,  a very  important  special  case,  this 
amounts  to  approximating  F by  a uniform  distribution  over  the  range  of  interest.  This 
means  that  the  conclusion  holds  for  fixed  small  sample  sizes,  although  the  constant 

involved  may  be  quite  large.  Intuitively,  one  would  expect  that  F„  is  a better 
approximation  to  F for  larger  values  of  m,  and  indeed  this  is  so  in  the  characterization 

of  Lemma  3.7.  However,  both  m-I  and  X^)  - may  increase  with  m,  apparently 
making  the  factor  in  Lemma  3.8  larger.  This  is  not  really  surprising,  since  the  bound  is 
a worst  case  one,  and  on  the  average  it  should  really  be  true  that  the  ECDF  becomes  a 
better  approximation  as  m grows. 

The  primary  application  of  the  ECDF  is  in  the  familiar  "divide-and-conquer" 
framework.  The  usual  divide-and-conquer  strategy  results  in  a recurrence  of  the  form 
T(n)  - 2 T(n/2)  ♦ D(n)  + M(n) 


where  D(n)  is  the  time  required  to  "divide*  the  original  problem  into  two  subproblems 
{each  of  size  n/2)  and  M(n)  is  the  time  required  to  *marry*  the  two  subproblem 
solutions  to  get  the  solution  to  the  original  problem.  Typicslly,  0(n)  - 0(n)  and 
M(n)  - (Xn),  so  that  T(n)  * CXn  log  n).  If  (Xn)  and  M(n),  or  their  expected  values,  are 

0(nh)  for  some  h < 1,  then  the  divide-and-conquer  scheme  yields  a linear-time 
algorithm  (see  Bentley  and  Shamos  [1978]). 
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Here  we  take  a slightly  different  approach  to  produce  linear  expected  time 
algorithms  using  divide-and-conquer.  Briefly,  the  idea  is  to  try  to  simultaneously 

divide  the  original  problem  into  0(n)  subproblems,  each  of  approximately  the  same  size, 

% 

and  then  to  marry  the  subproblem  solutions  together.  The  resulting  recurrence  is 
approximately  of  the  form 

T(n)  • (n/C)  T(C)  ♦ D(n)  ♦ M(n) 

which  has  the  solution  T(n)  • 0(n)  whenever  D(n)  and  M(n)  are  each  0<n). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  following  procedure  and  lemma,  which  introduce  the 
basic  method  and  which  will  be  illustrated  and  expanded  in  Section  3.4,  we  assume  as 

usual  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  specified  by  a set  S - {X,}  of  n real  numbers 
which  are  independent  observations  on  a random  variable  having  the  (possibly 
unknown)  distribution  function  F(x).  If  F is  known,  we  assume  that  it  can  be  computed 

in  constant  time.  If  it  is  not  known,  then  we  substitute  for  it  the  ECDF  F^  where  m is 

a constant  independent  of  n.  It  is  necessary  to  redefine  and  X^)  to  be  the 
minimum  and  maximum  of  all  n inputs,  respectively,  rather  than  the  minimum  and 
maximum  of  the  sample  of  size  m,  a change  which  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  of 

the  lemmas  we  have  proved.  It  is  clear  that  FJx)  is  computable  in  constant  time. 

In  the  procedure  "solve"  below,  H(x)  is  the  transformation  described  in  Lemma 
3.6;  if  F is  unknown,  this  amounts  to  using  just  FB(x).  C and  v are  constants. 
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Let  T(n)  be  the  expected  time  to  solve  a problem  of  size  n by  this  procedure3; 

let  pj  be  the  probability  that  lH(x)*n/cJ  - j;  and  let  k,  - |R[j]|.  Suppose  that  the  brute 

force  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  accomplished  in  polynomial  time  T„(n),  so  that 

T(j(n>  5 ^ a,n'  ■ where  a.  * b(  ■ 0 for  i > K,  and  that  the  marriage  step  takes 

linear  expected  time.  Then  the  total  solution  time  is  given  by 

T(n)  S 2 T#(k.)  ♦ An  ♦ B 

for  some  constants  A and  B.  Averaging  over  the  distribution  Pj  of  inputs  into 
subproblems,  we  have 

T(n)  S J J T«(k)  P{k,  - k}  ♦ An  ♦ B 
J k J 

3 . This  average  is  over  the  distribution  F,  and  makes  no  assumptions  about  the 
distribution  of  permutations  of  the  inputs;  they  could  be  presented  to  the 
algorithm  in  sorted  or  shuffled  order  without  affecting  the  running  time.  In  fact, 

all  that  is  really  required  is  that  the  X,  are  identically  distributed. 


We  are  now  ready  to  describe  sufficient  conditions  on  F for  T(n)  to  be  linear. 
LEMMA  3.9  - 

If  F is  Known,  or  if  F satisfies  a Lipschitz  condition  and  is  the 
distribution  function  of  a bounded  random  variable,  then 


Proof  - For  some  constants  A and  0, 


If  F is  Known,  then  by  Lemma  3.6,  pj  - C/n  for  0 S j < n/C.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  F is  unKnown,  but  satisfies  a Lipschitz  condition  and  is  the  distribution  function  of  a 


bounded  random  variable,  then  by  Lemma  3.8  there  is  a constant  7 i.  1 such  that 


P.  - FffJfjC/n))  - FfrJffj-DC/n)) 


for  0 S j S n/C.  An  example  of  this  situation  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.3.  In  either  case, 
T(n)  S 2 b.(?)(7C/nrl  ♦ An  ♦ 0 

I 

s (£  t^YC/-1  * a)  n ♦ B 

Since  X b/YC/”*  is  bounded  and  independent  of  n,  the  lemma  is  proved.  □ 
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Bin  number 


Rank  of  element  in  sample 

FIGURE  3.3  - Relationship  between  F and  the  ECDF. 

The  result  is  true  regardless  of  the  value  of  m.  Incredibly,  this  means  that  even 
if  we  treat  the  elements  of  S as  being  uniformly  distributed  over  the  range 
(Xmin^max^  algorithm  runs  in  linear  expected  time.  Larger  values  of  m,  resulting  in 
presumably  better  ECDPs  and  therefore  more  nearly  equal  division  of  elements,  also 
lead  to  increased  computation  times  for  H(x).  The  effect  of  this  trade-off  will  be 
different  for  different  problems. 

The  first  major  difficulty  here  is  that  for  unhnown  distribution  functions,  one 
can  test  neither  assumption  which  we  have  made.  This  is  still  a big  step  forward  from 
the  restriction  to  uniformly  distributed  inputs,  however.  That  assumption  can  be  tested 
statistically,  but  usually  with  the  result  that  it  is  not  valid!  Furthermore,  it  is  often 


v V ' 
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possible  to  take  advantage  of  special  circumstances  of  the  problem  to  expand  the 
domain  of  validity  of  the  conclusion  that  T(n)  - 0(n).  One  such  problem  is  sorting,  which 
is  discussed  in  Section  3.4.1. 


A second  difficulty  arises  when  applying  the  procedure  to  problems  defined  by 
sets  of  points  in  the  plane  or  in  higher  dimensions.  Then  it  is  not  so  obvious  how  to 
compute  H(x),  nor  is  it  necessarily  easy  to  show  that  M(n)  - 0(n).  These  problems  will 
be  discussed  in  Section  3.4.4. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "solve”  could  be  applied  recursively  to  the  smaller 
sets  R[jJ.  The  expected  number  of  such  recursive  calls  which  would  not  use  the  brute 

force  method  is  equal  to  n/C  times  the  probability  that  kj  > v.  The  distribution  of  kj  is 
approximately  Poisson  with  parameter  C for  large  n,  so  even  for  moderate  values  of  C 

and  the  ratio  v/C,  P{  kj  > r } is  very  small.  With  C » 5 and  v • 15,  for  example,  this 

probability  is  about  10~4,  so  on  the  average  only  about  one  subproblem  in  10,000 
would  be  large  enough  to  warrant  solution  by  the  more  sophisticated  method. 

3.4.  Examples 

Each  of  the  design  tools  proposed  in  Section  3.3  is  based  on  a few  lemmas 
which  indicate  the  domain  of  its  applicability.  In  this  section  we  will  give  several 
examples  of  the  use  of  these  tools  and  associated  methods  of  analysis  which  help  to 

demonstrate  the  potential  utility  of  statistical  techniques  for  algorithm  desiga  The 

. 

problems  considered  are  organized  into  sorting  and  searching,  selection,  discrete 
optimization,  and  geometrical  problems. 
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3.4.1.  Sorting  and  Searching 

We  have  already  seen  how  randomization  can  be  applied  to  sorting  and 
searching  problems  to  give  good  expected  time  algorithms  regardless  of  the  input 
distribution  (see  Yuval  [1975b]  for  Quicksort  and  Carter  and  Wegman  [1977]  for 
hashing).  For  these  problems,  as  for  most,  the  model  of  computation  can  dramatically 
affect  the  problem  complexity  and  the  running  times  of  algorithms.  In  the  comparison 
tree  model  usually  used  for  sorting  and  searching,  sorting  n elements  requires 

0(n  log  n)  steps  on  the  average  as  well  as  in  the  worst  case.  Searching  an  ordered 

• ' 

table  of  size  n requires  Klog  n)  steps. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  how  to  implement  the  randomization  suggested  for 
Quicksort  without  the  ability  to  generate  random  numbers,  as  well  as  to  make 
comparisons;  In  the  case  of  hashing,  the  computation  of  the  floor  function  in  constant 
time  is  assumed.  In  fact,  Carter  and  Wegman  [1977]  employ  an  even  more  specific 

model  in  which  keys  are  elements  of  a finite  set  A which  are  represented  as  Hog  |A|1- 
bit  strings.  Sorting  can  be  done  in  linear  time  in  the  worst  case  under  such  a model  by 
a direct  address  calculation  method. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  to  choose  a computational  model  which  is  as  general  as 
possible  while  maintaining  the  relevance  of  results  to  real  applications.  To  this  end,  we 
assume  as  before  that  the  inputs  to  a sorting  or  searching  problem  are  n real  numbers 
which  are  independent  observations  on  a random  variable  having  the  (possibly 
unknown)  distribution  function  F(xX  The  standard  arithmetic  operations  and 
comparisons,  computation  of  the  floor  function,  generation  of  a uniform  random  deviate, 
and  computation  of  F(x)  (if  F is  known)  each  take  unit  time.  No  assumptions  are  made 


. 
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about  how  quantities  are  represented  on  a machine,  although  results  can  sometimes  be 
strengthened  if  we  are  willing  to  make  such  assumptions.^  This  is  the  same  model  of 
computation  which  we  have  used  throughout  the  present  chapter. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  availability  of  the  floor  function  as  a primitive 

operation  is  a very  powerful  tool.  In  the  usual  comparison  tree  model,  computing  IxJ 

requires  0(log  x)  comparisons.  As  a consequence  of  the  radix  representation  of  real 
numbers  on  actual  digital  computers,  however,  the  floor  function  really  can  be 
computed  in  constant  time  on  such  machines,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  practical 
reason  for  not  allowing  its  use.  The  fact  that  lower  bounds  are  difficult  to  prove  when 
the  floor  function  is  computable  in  constant  time  is  only  mildly  irritating  because  the 
expected  time  of  many  of  the  algorithms  which  we  propose  is  linear,  and  this  is  also  a 
trivial  lower  bound. 

We  first  show  how  sorting  can  be  accomplished  in  linear  expected  time  under 
rather  general  conditions  on  F by  applying  the  procedure  "solve"  presented  in  Section 
3.3.4.  Suppose  that  we  have  a linked  list  of  n records,  to  be  sorted  by  keys  which  are 
independent  observations  on  a random  variable  having  the  distribution  F(x).  In 
implementation  of  "solve"  for  sorting,  each  set  R[j]  is  simply  a linked  list,  with  a pointer 
to  the  first  element  of  R[j]  stored  in  position  j of  an  array  (see  Figure  3.4).  The 


marriage  step  simply  involves  marching  through  the  sorted  list  R[0],  chaining  the  last 


element  of  R[0]  to  the  first  element  of  R[l],  and  so  on,  which  takes  linear  time. 


FIGURE  3.4  - List  implementation  of  Binsort. 


Because  this  method  essentially  divides  the  input  set  S into  "bins"  or  "buckets' 


during  its  initial  phase,  we  call  it  Binsort.  Although  an  0(n2)  method  will  suffice  as  the 
brute  force  algorithm  for  the  lists  R[j],  it  is  good  insurance  against  the  worst  case  to 


use  an  0(n  log  n)  method  here.  For  this  version  of  Binsort  we  have 


Binsort  runs  in  0(n  log  n)  time  in  the  worst  case.  If  F is  known,  or 


if  F satisfies  a Lipschitz  condition  and  is  the  distribution  function 


of  a bounded  random  variable,  then  Binsort  runs  in  0(n)  expected 
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Proof  - We  show  only  that  the  worst  case  of  Binsort  is  (Xn  log  n),  since  the 


remainder  of  the  theorem  follows  directly  from  Lemma  3.9.  Let  kj  • |R[j]|  be  the 
number  of  items  which  are  distributed  to  bin  j.  If  T(n)  is  the  computation  time  for  this 
distribution  of  items  to  bins,  then 

T(n)  S ^ DKJog  K,  ♦ An  ♦ B 
J J 1 


for  some  constants  A,  B,  and  0.  Since  Z K,  - n,  we  have 

J 1 

T(n)  S Z Dk,log  K.  ♦ An  ♦ B 
J 1 J 

3 OZ  •'jlog  n ♦ An  ♦ B 
■ 0 n log  n ♦ An  ♦ B 


i 


which  proves  that  T(n)  » 0(n  log  n).  □ 

A special  case  of  Binsort  which  assumes  uniformly  distributed  inputs  and  which 
uses  straight  insertion  as  the  brute  force  method  for  small  lists  is  presented  by  Knuth 
[1973]  under  the  name  "multiple  list  insertion".  He  includes  an  analysis  for  uniformly 
distributed  inputs,  and  credits  R.  M.  Karp  with  suggesting  that  the  algorithm  would 

work  in  linear  time  for  other  "sufficiently  smooth"  distributions.  The  use  of  the  ECDF  Fa 
is  not  suggested,  nor  is  the  extension  to  any  known  distribution,  however  irregular. 

The  worst  case  of  multiple  list  insertion  is  0(n2),  which  led  Dobosiewicz  [1978] 
to  propose  a much  more  complicated  algorithm  and  an  equally  complicated  analysis 
which  shows  that  it  runs  in  linear  expected  time  for  uniformly  distributed  inputs  and 
has  an  0(n  log  n)  worst  case.  It  is  now  clear  that  only  a minor  modification  of  multiple 
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list  insertion  (using  an  CKn  log  n)  method  for  small  files)  is  necessary  to  achieve 
0(n  log  n)  worst  case  behavior. 

There  are  many  possible  refinements  that  would  make  Binsort  theoretically 
more  desirable,  but  that  can  actually  increase  sorting  time  in  practice.  One  such  change 
accounts  for  equal  elements,  and  allows  us  to  extend  the  domain  of  distributions  for 
which  Binsort  runs  in  linear  expected  time.  This  change  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3.5.  As 
each  element  is  assigned  to  a bin,  it  is  inserted  into  its  proper  place  among  the 
elements  already  there  by  straight  insertion.  If  it  is  found  to  be  equal  to  an  element 
already  in  the  bin,  the  new  element  is  added  to  a "side  chain"  of  elements,  each  of 
which  has  the  same  value.  This  modification  results  in  an  algorithm  which  runs  in  linear 
expected  time  if  F satisfies  a Lipschitz  condition  except  for  a finite  number  of  jump 
discontinuities. 


FIGURE  3.5  - Modification  of  Binsort  to  account  for  equal  elements. 

Binsort  has  many  other  desirable  properties  which  will  not  be  discussed  here 
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in  detail,  but  which  will  be  developed  in  a future  paper.  Among  these  are:  <1)  If  a 
stable  sorting  algorithm  is  used  for  small  lists,  then  Binsort  is  stable  (that  is,  equal 
elements  are  output  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  input).  (2)  Binsort 
seems  ideal  for  external  sorting  (see  Knuth  [1973]).  The  most  obvious  approach  is  to 
use  it  in  the  internal  sorting  phase  of  a standard  sort/merge,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a direct  implementation  of  Binsort  for  extremely  large  files  would 
perform  better.  (3)  On  a multiprocessor,  Binsort  can  be  implemented  in  such  a way  that 
the  speedup  is  essentially  equal  to  the  number  of  processors  available.  It  does  not 

seem  to  be  easy  to  achieve  this  (except  as  n •*  co)  for  the  usual  sorting  algorithms.  In 
Quicksort,  for  example,  it  is  difficult  to  make  several  processes  cooperate  in  the 
partitioning  step,  while  in  mergesort  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  cooperate  in  the  merge 
step  (see  Robinson  [1978]). 

Binsort  has  been  implemented  in  Bliss-10  and  timings  gathered  for  this 
implementation  on  the  DECSystem-10  (KL-10  processor)  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  shown  in  Figures  3.6(a,  b,  and  c).  The  constant  C 
is  5,  meaning  that  the  average  number  of  elements  in  a bin  is  5;  the  sample  size  m is 
13  intermediate  items  plus  the  extrema.  Although  the  elements  to  be  sorted  were 
generated  from  known  distributions,  this  information  was  not  given  to  Binsort,  which 
therefore  had  to  rely  only  on  the  ECOF.  Small  files  (fewer  than  20  elements)  were 
sorted  by  straight  list  insertion  for  both  Binsort  and  Quicksort. 

All  timings  are  average  times,  shown  with  95 Z confidence  intervals.  Figure 
3.6(b)  indicates  that  even  for  a distribution  which  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  for 
which  we  can  prove  that  Binsort  runs  in  linear  expected  time,  the  non-linearity  (if  any) 
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FIGURE  3.6  (a)  - Binsort  vs.  Quicksort  for  uniform  distribution. 

is  not  serious  even  for  n as  large  as  10,000.  It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  constant  of 
proportionality  is  almost  exactly  the  same  for  these  three  very  different  distributions, 
about  180  microseconds  of  CPU  time  per  item  in  the  list.  With  smaller  sample  sizes  (5, 
1,  and  0 intermediate  points,  plus  the  extrema)  the  algorithm  performs  even  better. 
The  constants  of  proportionality  for  all  three  experimental  distributions  are, 
respectively,  about  163,  133,  and  106  microseconds  per  item.  This  indicates  that 
perhaps  the  sample  size  itself  should  be  adjusted  depending  on  how  smooth  the 
underlying  distribution  seems  to  be,  so  that  the  time  required  to  compute  H(x)  is 
smeller  If  the  underlying  distribution  is  nearly  uniform.  For  the  three  distributions  used 
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FIGURE  3.6  (b)  - Binsort  vs.  Quicksort  for  exponential  distribution. 

in  our  experiments,  the  deviation  from  uniformity  is  apparently  not  great  enough  to 
warrant  the  use  of  a very  sophisticated  approximation. 

For  extremely  irregular  populations,  however,  the  ability  to  adjust  the 
approximating  function  is  an  important  practical  tool.  Consider  the  case  where  the 
elements  being  sorted  have  a distribution  which  with  probability  1/2  is  uniform 
between  0 and  1,  and  otherwise  is  uniform  between  100  and  101.  For  that  distribution, 
Binsort  performs  best  with  29  intermediate  sample  points,  achieving  a constant  of 
about  206  microseconds  per  item.  With  no  intermediate  sample  points,  the  expected 
run  time  is  more  than  four  times  as  long,  since  only  a relatively  few  bins  ever  have 
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FIGURE  3.6  (c)  - Binsort  vs.  Quicksort  for  a tri-modal  distribution. 

any  items.  The  effect  of  the  improved  ECDF  is  so  dearly  apparent  on  such  a 

distribution  that  it  seems  desirable  to  choose  initially  a relatively  large  (but  constant 

size)  sample,  compute  some  statistic  to  determine  how  much  the  population  differs 

from  uniformity,  and  keep  a fraction  of  that  sample  to  calculate  the  ECDF.  The  larger 

the  deviation  from  uniformity,  the  more  elements  are  kept.  This  modification  seems 

essential  in  any  production  version  of  Binsort,  but  would  require  more  experiments  to 

determine  how  large  the  initial  sample  should  be  and  what  part  of  it  should  be  kept. 

* 

Binsort  handily  beats  Quicksort  even  though  the  former  makes  an  initial  pass 
through  the  entire  list  to  sample  for  Fa.  For  the  data  in  the  experiments,  this  would  not 
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have  been  necessary  since  the  first  m elements  constitute  just  as  good  a sample  as 
any  m elements.  The  implementation  of  Quicksort  makes  use  of  this  fact,  however, 
choosing  the  first  element  for  partitioning  and  thereby  avoiding  the  sampling  passes. 

It  is  clear  from  these  experiments  that  Binsort  is  a viable  alternative  to  the 
commonly  used  sorting  algorithms  (of  which  Quicksort  is  the  most  highly  regarded  for 
practical  applications).  Furthermore,  it  is  fairty  easy  to  implement  and  has  the  other 
potential  advantages  mentioned  above  which  should  be  explored  further. 

The  idea  of  using  the  ECOF  applies  even  more  directly  to  the  searching 
problem.  If  we  have  a set  of  items  to  organize  for  searching,  we  can  use  an  addressing 
function  to  map  each  element  to  a position  in  a table.  This  is  similar  to  hashing,  except 
that  the  addressing  function  is  designed  to  organize  the  data  rather  than  randomize  it. 
One  function  which  works  under  very  general  conditions  (those  of  Lemma  3.9)  is  simply 

Fm.  Expected  preprocessing  time  to  organize  the  hash  table  is  linear  and  expected 
lookup  time  for  any  item  is  constant.  This  result  should  be  contrasted  with  that 
obtained  by  Carter  and  Wegman  [1977]  under  the  different  model  of  computation 
described  earlier  in  this  section. 

3.4.2.  Selection 

The  selection  problem,  in  its  abstract  form,  has  received  much  attention  from 
theoretical  computer  scientists.  The  abstract  version  of  the  problem  is:  Given  a totally 
ordered  set  of.  n elements,  find  the  k^  smallest  element.  The  problem  requires  and  can 

be  solved  using  0(n)  comparisons  on  the  average  (Hoare  [1962])  and  0(n)  comparisons 
in  the  worst  case  (Blum,  et  al.  [1973]).  Floyd  and  Rivest  [1975]  have  presented  an 
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algorithm  which  uses  n ♦ min(k,n-k)  ♦ o(n)  comparisons  on  the  average,  and  have 
shown  that  this  is  nearly  optimal.  For  the  median,  the  most  interesting  case  and  the 
one  which  we  will  concentrate  on,  this  gives  3n/2  ♦ o(n)  comparisons. 

Despite  the  fact  that  so  much  is  known  about  the  time  complexity  of  selection, 
there  are  other  aspects  of  the  problem  which  have  not  received  as  much  attention. 
One  of  these  is  the  space  required.  It  is  known  that  even  if  the  elements  of  the  set 
are  generated  or  transferred  to  primary  memory  of  a computer  sequentially,  we  must 
still  have  direct  access  to  n/2  elements  at  some  stage  of  the  algorithm  in  order  to  find 
the  median  element  (see  Knuth  [1973],  section  5.3.3,  exercise  15).  In  this  section  we 
show  how  the  techniques  suggested  in  Section  3.3  make  it  possible  to  take  advantage 
of  the  "on-line”  appearance  of  the  elements,  saving  some  direct  access  storage,  if  we 
are  willing  to  settle  for  a good  approximate  answer  to  the  problem.  Unfortunately,  for 
the  on-line  algorithms  we  must  assume  that  the  elements  appear  in  random  order, 
since  randomization  does  not  seem  possible  in  this  setting.  The  algorithms  and  results 
presented  here  have  been  previously  reported  (Weide  [1978]). 

It  is  clear  from  considering  the  possible  reasons  for  finding  the  k^  smallest 
element  of  a set  that  an  approximate  answer  is  often  sufficient.  There  are  really  two 
separate  problems,  the  first  essentially  a statistical  application  and  the  second  the 
computer  science  abstraction  of  it.  We  call  the  first  problem  quantile  estimation:  Given 
a set  of  n real  numbers  which  are  independent  observations  on  a random  variable 

having  an  unknown  distribution  F,  estimate  the  (100«)^  percentage  point  of  the 
distribution.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the  estimate  be  obtained  by  finding  the 

(LanJ+l)th  smallest  observation,  or  even  that  the  estimate  be  one  of  the  observations 
at  all. 
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The  second  problem  is  selection:  Given  a totally  ordered  set  of  n elements,  find 
the  k**1  smallest  element.  Here  we  do  require  that  the  answer  be  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  original  set,  for  reasons  suggested  in  Section  3.3.2. 

Quantile  estimation  is  usually  done  by  using  a selection  algorithm  to  find  the 

(lanJ+l)*h  smallest  observation,  which  is  used  as  the  estimate.  The  statistical 
properties  of  this  estimate  are  well  Known;  of  particular  interest  to  us  is  the  following 
lemma. 

LEMMA  3.11  - 

Let  F be  absolutely  continuous  and  strictly  increasing  whenever 
0 < F(x)  < 1;  let  the  density  f({ft)  > 0,  where  F<£a)  • a;  and  let  F 
have  a finite  absolute  moment  for  some  $ > 0.  If  X.  is  the 
(larJ+l)^  smallest  of  n independent  observations  from  F,  then 
n1/2  (Xn-ta)  <R(0,  «<l-«)  / ftfa)2) 

Proof  - See  Walker  [1968].  □ 

« 

This  lemma  enables  us  to  determine  how  good  an  estimate  Xn  is  to  The 
difficulty  with  the  algorithm  for  producing  the  estimate  is  the  need  for  direct  access  to 
up  to  n/2  of  the  observations.  If  n is  very  large,  the  resources  required  might  be 
unacceptably  expensive.  We  seek  an  alternative  estimate  which  uses  less  direct  access 
storage  and  takes  advantage  of  the  on-line  appearance  of  the  elements  of  the  set; 
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subsampling  (Section  3.3.3)  is  applicable^. 


procedure  estimated, tt); 

set  S;  real  a; 
begin 

ssiQ; 

real  total  - 0; 
integer  j,  n - |S|; 
for  j 1 to  n/r(n)  do 
begin 

Q next  r(n)  elements  of  S; 

total  :■  total  ♦ ((lanJ+l)^  smallest  element  of  Q) 
end: 

returnf  total  * r(n)  / n ) 
end: 


For  the  procedure  "estimate”,  we  can  immediately  deduce  the  following  theorem  from 
Lemmas  3.5  and  3.11. 

THEOREM  3.12  - 

Let  Zn  be  the  result  obtained  by  applying  the  procedure  "estimate" 
to  a set  S of  n independent  observations  from  the  distribution  F 

satisfying  the  conditions  of  Lemma  3.1 1.  Then  if  r(n)  -»  « as  n -»  ao, 

<•>  Z.  v la  < Z.  - *„  V 0;  .nd  <Z,-X„)/X„  0 if  X 0. 

(b)  The  on-line  computation  of  ^ uses  0(n)  time  and  r(n)  direct 
access  storage  locations. 

Proof  - Part  (a)  is  a direct  consequence  of  the  fact  that  Xn  -»pr  tg,  which 
follows  from  Lemma  3.11,  and  Lemma  3.5  with  h(n)  • 1.  Since  the  selection  problem  can 


5 . Mike  Shamos  suggested  the  problem  of  on-line  selection  and  proposed  the 


procedure  "estimate”. 


be  solved  in  linear  time,  the  first  part  of  (b)  also  follows  from  Lemma  3.5.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  only  about  r(n)  direct  access  storage  locations  are  used  in  the  procedure 

"estimate”  if  the  elements  of  S appear  sequentially.  □ 

This  theorem  not  only  demonstrates  that  Zn  is  a good  estimate  of  ^ but  also 

gives  an  algorithm  for  approximating  XB  which  succeeds  weakly.  It  is  easy  to  show  that 
for  this  interpretation  (considering  the  problem  as  a selection  problem  where  the 
inputs  are  real  numbers)  the  algorithm  succeeds  strongly  in  the  independent  model  if 

r(n)  grows  faster  than  log  n.  But  while  the  theorem  tells  us  that  ZB  is  asymptotically  a 
good  estimate  of  gg,  it  falls  short  of  telling  us  how  good  it  is.  We  can,  in  fact,  prove 
more  about  Z„. 

n 

THEOREM  3.13  - 

n1/2  ( Zn  ’ > -*d  / «««)*) 

Proof  - See  Weide  [1978].  □ 

Combining  Lemma  3.11  with  Theorems  3.12  and  3.13,  we  see  that  the 
subsampling  algorithm  produces  an  estimate  of  the  population  quantile  which  has  the 
same  asymptotic  distribution  as  the  sample  quantile,  finds  the  estimate  in  essentially 
the  same  amount  of  time,  but  operates  on-line  using  only  r(n)  direct  access  storage, 
where  r is  any  unbounded  function  of  n and  can  grow  arbitrarily  slowly.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  problem  is  well-suited  to  the  subsampling  technique. 

The  quantile  estimation  problem  shows  that  the  lower  bound  on  direct  access 
storage  for  selection  applies  to  the  abstract  problem,  but  not  to  Its  natural  counterpart 


in  applicatioa  If  wa  must  really  solve  a selection  problem,  for  any  of  the  reasons 
offered  in  Section  3.3.2,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  that  storage 
requirement,  or  settle  for  an  approximation  algorithm.  An  interesting  situation  in  which 
the  problem  might  arise  is  in  the  organization  of  a large  data  base  for  fast  queries 
(see,  for  example,  Bentley  and  Friedman  [1978]).  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  an 
approximate  answer  (i.e.,  an  element  with  rank  close  to  that  desired)  is  acceptable, 
especially  in  light  of  the  alternative.  An  easy  approximation  algorithm  for  the  selection 
problem  is  simply  to  find  the  appropriate  element  of  a small  sample  of,  say,  m 
elements.  Lemmas  3.3  and  3.4  can  be  applied  to  determine  how  good  the  approximation 
is. 

An  on-line  algorithm  can  be  implemented  by  first  generating  m distinct  integers 
between  1 and  n,  then  sampling  the  elements  in  just  those  positions  of  the  input 
stream.  It  is  somewhat  unsatisfying,  however,  to  use  time  which  is  linear  in  n,  which  is 
necessary  because  the  elements  appear  sequentially,  but  to  ignore  perhaps  the  vast 
majority  of  the  data  available.  In  light  of  this,  it  seems  desirable  to  develop  some  mixed 
strategy  which  makes  some  use  of  each  element  in  determining  the  approximation,  but 
only  needs  to  keep  a relatively  small  number  of  elements  in  direct  access  storage. 

An  algorithm  which  does  this  for  the  median  selection  problem,  and  can  be 
modified  for  the  general  case  at  the  expense  of  slightly  more  complicated  analysis,  is 
given  below.  The  general  idea  is  to  find  the  "median  of  medians  of  medians  in  order 
to  conserve  space  without  increasing  the  computation  time. 

procedure  median  e$t(S)$ 
sgt  S{  ' 

begin 

Set  Q,  T - 
integer  j,  n - |S|; 
it  n • 1 then  return(S): 
for  j 1 Ifi,  n/m  & 


Q :■  next  m elements  of  S; 

T :«  T u (exact  median  element  of  Q) 
end; 

returnfmedi  an_est(T)) 


FIGURE  3.7  - An  example  of  median  approximation  with  n - 9,  m - 3. 


The  operation  of  this  algorithm  for  the  case  n « 9,  m « 3 is  illustrated  for  an 


example  in  Figure  3.7.  This  special  case  of  the  algorithm  has  been  proposed  by  TuKey 


[1978],  who  calls  the  result  the  "ninther*.  He  is  more  concerned  with  the  good 


statistical  properties  of  the  ninther  as  a robust  estimate  of  location  than  with  the 


algorithmic  aspects,  although  he  does  suggest  its  potential  on-line  nature, 


While  "median jest"  is  presented  here  as  a recursive  procedure  operating 


"bottom-up"  to  make  its  operation  clear,  it  is  easy  to  implement  it  in  a "top-down1 


fashion  which  works  on-line.  This  approach  uses  an  array  of  size  m by  logan  in  direct 
access  storage.  Elements  are  read  into  the  first  row  of  the  array  until  it  is  full,  at 


which  point  the  median  of  those  elements  is  found  and  placed  in  the  next  unoccupied 
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position  of  row  2,  if  there  is  one.  Row  1 is  cleared  (logically)  for  the  next  group  of  m 
elements.  If  row  two  is  full,  the  median  of  those  elements  is  determined  and  placed  in 
the  next  available  position  of  row  3,  causing  row  2 to  be  cleared,  and  so  forth.  When 
the  last  row  is  full,  its  median  element  is  reported  as  the  approximate  median  element 
of  the  original  set. 


FIGURE  3.8  - Alternate  implementation  of  median  approximation  algorithm. 

The  state  of  the  array  after  the  algorithm  has  been  applied  to  the  data  in 
Figure  3.7  is  shown  in  Figure  3.8.  The  circled  element  ranked  5 is  the  median  of  those 
in  row  1 (the  last  group  of  three  elements  in  the  input  stream);  the  previous  elements 
in  row  2,  ranked  6 and  3,  are  from  the  first  and  second  groups  of  three  input 
elements,  respectively.  The  final  answer  is  the  element  ranked  5 (the  median  of  row  2), 
which  luckily  in  this  case  happens  to  be  the  exact  median  element  of  the  original  set. 
It  is  easy  to  determine  that  the  element  ranked  4,  5,  or  6 must  be  the  answer  when 
n - 9,  m • 3,  and  that  the  probability  that  the  exact  median  element  is  found  is  almost 
603.  The  example  illustrated  may  have  been  lucky,  but  it  is  representative  of  the 
possibilities  for  this  case. 

Analysis  of  the  algorithm  presented  is  not  difficult.  The  time  is  easily  seen  to 
be  linear,  the  direct  access  storage  is  m logan,  and  the  expected  rank  of  the  element 
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produced  as  the  approximation  is  equal  to  the  true  median.  Bounding  the  variance  of 
the  estimate  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  since  the  ranks  of  the  elements  produced  for 
the  second  and  subsequent  rows  are  not  independent.  However,  we  can  get  a result 
which  is  asymptotically  valid  for  large  n,  and  which  experiments  show  is  an  upper 
bound  on  the  variance  for  small  a 
THEOREM  3.14  - 

Let  Zn  be  the  relative  rank  (i.e.,  the  true  rank  divided  by  n+1)  of  the 
element  produced  by  the  procedure  "median_est".  If  all  input 
permutations  are  equally  likely,  then  for  any  odd  integer  m > 1, 

with  m ■ ofn172), 

(a)  E(Z„)  - 1/2. 

(b)  CXZn)  - Ofn’1*),  where  h - log„(n/2). 

(c)  The  on-line  computation  which  finds  the  element  with  relative 

rank  Zn  uses  0(n)  time  and  m log^n  direct  access  storage  locations. 

Proof  - The  assumption  of  equally  likely  input  permutations  is  necessary 
because  randomization  of  the  inputs  is  not  possible.  It  affects  only  parts  (a)  and  (b)  of 
the  theorem,  since  the  time  and  space  used  by  the  algorithm  do  not  depend  on  the 
input  permutation.  Furthermore,  for  certain  permutations  of  special  interest,  including 
inputs  which  are  sorted  in  either  increasing  or  decreasing  order,  the  algorithm  actually 
produces  a better  estimate  than  suggested  by  the  theorem.  The  same  remark  applies 

to  the  assumption  that  m ■ o(nl/2),  which  is  included  so  that  Lemma  3.4  will  apply 
without  modification.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  larger  values  of  m will  only  improve  the 
approximation. 
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Part  (a)  is  clearly  true  by  symmetry  since  we  have  specified  that  m is  odd  and 
are  looking  for  the  median.  The  difficulty  with  adapting  the  algorithm  for  the  general 
selection  problem  is  encountered  here.  Suppose  we  are  looking  for  the  element  with 
relative  rank  1/3;  then  we  choose  the  element  ranked  (m+l)/3  in  each  sample  of  size 
m,  but  take  medians  the  rest  of  the  way  up  the  tree.  The  desired  result  that  the 

estimate  is  unbiased  (E(Zn)  - 1/3)  is  only  true  asymptotically  as  m •* to.  No  such 
restrictions  on  m are  needed  for  the  special  case  of  the  median. 

In  order  to  bound  the  variance  of  we  note  that  for  large  n the  ranks  of  the 
elements  in  each  group  of  m are  approximately  independent  of  the  ranks  of  the 
elements  in  the  other  groups.  There  is,  of  course,  some  interaction,  because  there  is 
exactly  one  element  with  eacfupossible  rank,  and  if  that  element  appears  in  a certain 
group  of  m it  cannot  appear  in  the  others.  As  a first  approximation  which  becomes 

better  and  better  as  n -» oo,  though,  each  group  of  m elements  is  a sample  without 

replacement  from  the  original  n.  Letting  X^  be  the  relative  rank  (in  the  original  set)  of 
the  median  of  the  i^  sample  of  m elements,  and  applying  Lemma  3.4,  we  find  that  an 

appropriately  normalized  form  of  X^  is  asymptotically  normally  distributed.  Another 
way  to  overcome  the  dependence  among  the  groups,  which  is  even  less  rigorous  than 
this  argument  but  leads  to  the  same  result,  is  to  consider  the  relative  ranks  to  be  U.d 
random  variables  which  are  uniformly  distributed  over  (0,1). 

Now  if  we  let  X2(|  be  the  relative  rank  of  the  median  of  the  i^  group  of  m 
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medians  we  are  essentially  finding  the  median  of  a set  of  m independent  random 
variables  each  of  which  is  approximately  normally-  distributed  with  mean  1/2  and 

variance  l/(4m).  The  distribution  of  is  therefore  asymptotically  normal  with  mean 
1/2  and  variance  2n/(16m2)  (see  Walker  [1968]).  Continuing  in  this  manner,  we  find 
that  Zn  is  asymptotically  normally  distributed  with  mean  1/2  (see  part  (a))  and  variance 

(n/2)l08"n/(2nn)  - 0(n”1+h)  where  h - logJn/2).  Figure  3.9  provides  evidence  that  this 
bound  on  the  variance  applies  even  for  small  values  of  n and  m. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  algorithm  runs  in  linear  time,  we  note  that  the 

median  of  m elements  is  found  n/m  times  in  the  first  row  of  the  array,  n/m2  times  in 

the  second  row,  and  so  forth.  The  total  time  is  therefore  at  most  0(m)  for  each  median 

of  m,  times  n^~!  m-1,  for  a total  of  at  most  0(rvn/(m-l ))  • 0(n).  The  space  bound  in  part 
i 

(c)  is  obvious.  □ 

The  methods  of  Sections  3.3.2  and  3.3.3,  involving  the  use  of  sampling  for 
approximation  in  rank  and  subsampling,  are  obviously  easy  to  apply  to  selection 
problems.  Here  we  have  seen  that  they  lead  to  new  results  concerning  the  space 

e 

necessary  to  find  good  approximate  solutions  for  selection  problems,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  The  algorithm  "median.est"  is  being  considered  by  the  image 
understanding  group  at  CMU  for  implementation  in  LSI  chips  for  n • 25,  m - 5.  This  is 
especially  attractive  because  one  "approximate  median  of  25"  circuit  is  made  of  6 small 
"median  of  5"  circuits,  and  because  a high  degree  of  parallelism  is  possible.  Mike 
Shamos  has  given  an  implementation  of  an  "approximate  median  of  25"  network  which 
uses  42  comparators  and  has  a delay  of  10  comparators,  and  has  shown  that  with  no 
fanout  a delay  of  5 for  finding  the  median  of  5 elements  is  optimal. 


1 


* 


FIGURE  3.9  - Experimental  substantiation  of  the  bound  of  Theorem  3.14. 


3.4.3.  Discrete  Optimization  Problems 

This  section  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  some  of  the  techniques  of  Section 
3.3  to  discrete  minimization  and  maximization  problems.  Until  now,  all  the  applications 
have  been  obvious,  since  we  were  dealing  with  problems  defined  on  totally  ordered 
sets.  In  Sections  3.4.3  and  3.4.4,  the  fact  that  there  are  ordered  sets  somewhere  in  the 
problem  definition  or  its  solution  is  not  clear  at  first  glance.  In  addition  to 
demonstrating  the  wide  range  of  utility  of  statistical  design  and  analysis  techniques,  we 
will  also  see  how  the  analogues  of  non-parametric  and  parametric  methods  can 
interact. 

One  problem  which  is  currently  of  universal  interest  is  the  traveling  salesman 
problem.  In  Chapter  2,  we  saw  how  it  is  possible  to  construct  a respectable  tour  very 
quichly  if  the  points  to  be  visited  are  chosen  independently  from  some  distribution 
over  the  plane.  Karp's  [1977]  algorithm  succeeds  strongly  in  the  incremental  model  for 
any  distribution  over  a bounded  region.  As  Golden  [1977]  has  pointed  out,  however, 
there  are  many  other  heuristic  approaches  which  also  seem  to  produce  very  good 
tours,  also  very  quickly,  but  which  cannot  be  analyzed  to  prove  that  they  perform 
well.  One  would  therefore  like  some  way  to  predict  approximately  how  long  the 
optimal  tour  should  be  in  order  to  compare  it  with  a heuristically  produced  tour.  We 
first  show  how  it  is  possible  to  accurately  predict  the  optimal  tour  length  very  quickly, 
without  actually  producing  a tour,  using  subsampling. 

The  immediate  application  of  Lemma  3.5  is  possible  for  this  problem.  If  Xn  is  the 
length  of  the  optimal  tour  through  n points  chosen  from  some  (unknown)  distribution 
over  a Lebesgue -measurable  set  in  k -space,  then  we  know  (Beardwood,  et  al.  [1959]) 


I 


l 
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that  n'^k-1^kXn  -»pr  n,  where  n depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  points.  Actually,  the 
convergence  is  almost  sure  in  the  incremental  model,  and  we  have  conjectured  that 
this  is  also  true  in  the  independent  model  but  have  been  unable  to  prove  it. 
Convergence  in  probability  is  all  that  is  required  for  Lemma  3.5,  and  in  the  general 
case  the  ET$P  satisfies  all  the  conditions  for  subsampling  to  apply. 

THEOREM  3.15  - 

Let  Xn  be  the  length  of  the  optimal  tour  through  n points  chosen 
independently  from  some  distribution  over  a Lebesgue-measurable 

region  of  Euclidean  k-space,  and  let  Zn  be  the  estimate  of  XR 
produced  by  subsampling  with  n/r  samples  each  of  size  r. 

(a)  This  algorithm  runs  in  0(nr2r)  time. 

(b)  If  r(n)  is  any  function  which  increases  without  bound,  then  the 

subsampling  algorithm  succeeds  weakly  in  estimating  XR. 

(c)  If  r(n)  satisfies  the  further  condition  that  r(n)  - o(n/log  n),  then 
n-(k-i)/k2n  .»as  fi  ;n  the  independent  problem  model,  and  the 
algorithm  succeeds  strongly  in  the  incremental  problem  model. 

(d)  Under  the  conditions  of  part  (c),  if  n“^k"1^kXn  -»as  (i  in  the 
independent  model  (as  conjectured  in  Chapter  2),  then  the 
subsampling  algorithm  succeeds  strongly  in  the  independent  model. 

Proof  - The  running  time  of  the  subsampling  algorithm  is  (n/r)T(r)  + 0(n) 
according  to  Lemma  3.5,  where  T(r)  is  the  time  to  solve  one  subproblem  of  size  r. 

There  is  a well  known  algorithm  for  the  TSP  which  runs  in  time  r*2r  (see  Held  and 


i 


Karp  [1962]),  giving  the  time  bound  stated  in  the  theorem.  Since  r can  grow  arbitrarily 

slowly,  the  running  time  can  be  made  as  close  to  linear  as  desired,  but  must  grow 

' 


faster  than  n because  r(n)  -» oo. 

Part  (b)  follows  directly  from  lemma  3.5.  We  are,  of  course,  using  the  relative 
error  criterion'  for  success  of  the  algorithm.  For  parts  (c)  and  (d),  we  will  show  that 

under  the  conditions  stated,  n^k~l^kZn  -»as  M in  the  independent  model,  after  which  the 

. 

remainder  of  the  theorem  wifi  follow  from  Lemma  2*7  and  Theorem  2.8. 

] 

Let  W - n*0i-l)A7  Since  the  normalized  tour  lengths  for  the  subproblems  are 

fl  n 

i.i.d.  random  variables  with  bounded  mean  (say  Mr)  and  bounded  variance  (o2r),  the 
central  limit  theorem  applies,  and  we  have  (n/r)1/2(Wn  - Mr )/<rr  -»<j  9j(o  , l).  Now, 

P{  |W„  - Ml  > < } S P{  |W„  - Mrl  > </2  ) ♦ P{  lMr  - Ml  > </2  } 

- P{  |(n/r)1/2(W„  - (ir)/<rr)\  > (n/r)1/2</(2<rr) } ♦ P{  |Mr  - Ml  > </2  } 

- CKexpf-nf2/!^,.)))  ♦ P{  |Mr  - Ml  > </2  } . 

Summing  the  probability  that  Wn  differs  from  M by  more  than  « gives 

2 P{  |W„  - Ml  > « } S 2 <Xexp(-r M2yi8r«2r)»  ♦ J P|  lMr  - Ml  > «/2  ) 

n n n 

The  first  sum  on  the  right  hand  side  is  finite  for  all  f > 0 iff  r(n)  - o(n/log  n),  while  the 

. 

second  sum  is  finite  if  r(n)  -»  oo,  since  M„  *♦  M (so  that  •••  terms  ®r®  zer0  from  som® 
point  on).  This  proves  that  W„  -*as  M in  the  independent  problem  model,  and  the  rest  of 
the  theorem  follows  directly.  □ 


I 





One  rather  puzzling  aspect  of  this  theorem  is  that  it  seems  reasonable  to 


r 
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expect  a trade-off  between  faster  growing  functions  r (and  therefore  larger  solution 
times)  and  the  success  of  the  approximation.  This  trade-off  is  not  explicitly  mentioned 
in  the  theorem.  In  fact,  the  algorithm  succeeds  strongly  if  r(n)  does  not  grow  too  fast, 
but  may  not  do  so  if  r(n)  grows  too  quickly  (but  still  sublinearly).  This  apparent 

paradox  is  related  to  another  trade-off  between  the  rate  of  convergence  of  n^k_1^kXn 

to  ii,  and  the  number  of  subproblems  which  must  be  solved  in  order  to  guarantee 
almost  sure  convergence  of  their  average  solution  value.  The  conditions  necessary  for 
almost  sure  convergence  of  the  average  can  be  determined  as  above,  but  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  conditions  on  r would  assure  almost  sure  convergence  of 

r-(k-l)/ky^  which  would  be  an  important  part  of  the  proof  if  r(n)  i1  o(n/log  n).  The  final 
conclusion  is  therefore  weaker  than  we  would  like,  but  only  because  we  cannot  prove 
more,  not  necessarily  because  a stronger  conclusion  is  not  true. 

If  we  knew  more  about  the  distribution  of  n"k“1^kX(t,  for  example  that  some 
suitably  normalized  form  were  asymptotically  normally  distributed,  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  determine  bounds  on  the  distribution  of  the  error  introduced  by 
subsampling.  Here,  as  mentioned  in  Section  2.1,  the  estimate  and  the  exact  answer  are 
not  independent,  but  the  correlation  tends  to  make  the  estimate  better  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

This  approach  to  estimating  the  length  of  the  optimal  tour  differs  from  that 
taken  by  Golden  [1977].  He  presents  a believable  argument  but  no  hint  of  a proof  that 
for  any  particular  TSP  the  distribution  of  tour  lengths  is  approximately  of  a particular 

n 


1 

! 
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form  Known  as  the  Weibull  distribution.  The  optimal  tour  length  is  approximately  equal 
to  a certain  parameter  of  this  distribution,  which  he  shows  can  be  estimated  by 
computing  the  lengths  of  several  sampled  tours.  The  conclusion  that  the  distribution  of 
tour  lengths  matches  the  form  of  the  Weibull  distribution  is  supported  by  experimental 
evidence  on  a number  of  examples. 

Golden's  result  is  of  interest  not  only  because  it  enables  one  to  estimate  the 
optimal  tour  length  for  general  TSP’s,  as  we  were  able  to  do  for  the  ETSP  in  particular. 
It  is  also  useful  because  it  suggests  a method  for  analyzing  an  entire  family  of 

approximation  algorithms  called  ”X-opta  heuristics  which  have  been  suggested  by  Lin 
[1965].  These  heuristics  have  been  used  for  solving  a variety  of  discrete  optimization 
problems  (see  Croes  [1958],  Kernighan  and  Lin  [1970,  1973],  Lin  and  Kernighan 
[1973],  Lin  [1975],  and  Nishizeki,  Hidenao,  and  Saito  [1977]). 

For  the  general  case,  X is  an  integer  parameter  of  the  algorithm  which  gives 
some  indication  of  how  good  the  approximation  is  expected  to  be.  Corresponding  to  the 

X-opt  algorithm  is  the  expected  computation  time  of  the  algorithm,  T^(n),  for  a problem 

of  size  n.  The  larger  the  value  of  X,  the  better  the  solution  is  expected  to  be,  but  the 
longer  the  computation  time.  The  user  is  free  to  decide  on  what  he  considers  a fair 
trade-off  between  the  accuracy  achieved  and  the  computing  resources  consumed,  and 

our  job  is  to  give  him  some  basis  on  which  to  choose  a value  of  X once  he  has  settled 
on  this  criterion. 

The  algorithms  work  in  the  manner  suggested  in  Section  3.3.2.  We  randomly 


pick  m solutions  which  satisfy  some  feasibility  constraint  (the  larger  the  value  of  X,  the 
more  constrained  these  solutions  are,  hence  the  longer  it  takes  to  find  them)  and 
simply  keep  the  best  of  these  m solutions  as  the  approximate  answer.  Throughout  the 
discussion  we  assume  that  the  number  of  feasible  solutions  is  much  larger  than  m, 
which  is  true  for  most  problems.  It  is  just  this  fact  which  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
settle  for  an  approximate  answer  to  the  problem. 

If  there  were  some  way  to  determine  how  good  this  approximation  were  likely 

to  be  as  a function  of  X and  m,  we  could  apply  the  decision  criterion  to  choose  the 
best  values  of  X and  m.  The  user  would  have  the  ability  to  effectively  produce  a table 

of  computation  time  and  accuracy  versus  X and  m. 

The  key  to  the  analysis  of  such  algorithms  is  the  observation  that  for  any 
particular  problem  instance  there  is  some  distribution  of  values  of  feasible  solutions. 

Suppose  that  we  consider  a fixed  problem  instance  of  size  n and  fix  X and  m.  Then 
there  is  some  distribution  of  values  of  solutions  which  are  feasible  to  the  constraints 

associated  with  the  given  X;  call  this  distribution  F^(x).  By  Lemmas  3.3  and  3.4,  the 
expected  relative  rank  of  the  solution  produced  by  the  algorithm  is  about  l/(m+l), 

which  means  that  its  approximate  value  is  F. -i(l/(m+l)),  This  is  not  strictly  true,  of 
course,  since  the  actual  expected  value  of  the  solution  is 

2 P{  rank  » j } • ( value  of  best  solution) . 

J 

However,  if  converges  (as  n -»  ao)  to  some  distribution  which  is  sufficiently  smooth, 
then  the  conclusion  is  valid  because  the  relative  rank  of  the  approximate  solution 
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converges  rapidly  to  its  expected  value  as  m -»  eo.  In  any  event,  the  actual  expected 
value  of  the  solution  is  not  so  important  as  the  fact  that  we  have  now  related  the  rank 

of  the  solution  to  some  value  which  could  be  computed  if  we  knew  F^.  An  alternative 
view  of  the  situation  is  that  the  values  of  the  m sample  solutions  are  m independent 

observations  on  a random  variable  having  the  distribution  F^(x).  David  [1970]  has 
shown  that  under  certain  conditions  the  expected  value  of  the  minimum  of  these 
random  variables  is  asymptotically  F^~*(l/(m*l)). 


expected  value  with  m - 7,  X - l 
expected  value  with  m • 3,  X • 2 

optimal  solution  value 


FIGURE  3.10  - Comparison  of  two  approximation  algorithms. 

Figure  3.10  illustrates  how  the  distributions  F^  might  vary  with  X for  some 
problem.  The  figure  shows  how  to  compere  X ■ 1 with  X » 2,  assuming  that  the  user 
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has  decided  to  choose  X and  m to  get  the  best  approximation  in  total  compute  time  T. 
Suppose  that  he  has  determined  that  he  could  find  7 feasible  solutions  with  X - 1,  or  3 
feasible  solutions  with  X - 2,  in  time  T.  Knowing  the  distributions  F^(x)  he  could  see 

that  in  this  case  it  would  be  preferable  to  choose  X - 2 and  m » 3.  Furthermore,  he 
could  approximate  the  optimal  solution  value  to  evaluate  the  approximation. 

It  is  usually  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  distributions  F^  will  be  Known. 
Golden’s  assertion  that  for  the  TSP  the  distribution  of  tour  lengths  has  the  form  of  a 
Weibull  distribution  seems  fortuitous;  in  any  event,  it  is  supported  only  by 
experimental  evidence  and  not  by  a proof.  In  general,  it  may  be  too  much  to  expect 

that  the  form  of  F^  will  be  deducible  from  the  problem  statement.  We  can,  however, 

compute  the  ECDF  corresponding  to  F^  for  several  values  of  X and  use  these 
estimates  in  the  decision  process.  This  would  be  especially  profitable  if  a user 
expected  to  solve  many  problem  instances  taken  from  the  same  distribution,  since  the 

overhead  associated  with  estimating  F^  could  be  paid  once  at  the  outset  and  amortized 
over  all  the  problem  instances. 

3.4.4.  Geometrical  Problems 

Shamos  [1976]  has  pointed  out  the  geometrical  nature  of  many  statistics 
problems  and  has  demonstrated  how  statistical  computations  can  often  be  done  by  fast 
algorithms  for  geometry  problems  because  of  the  geometrical  nature  of  the  problems. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  that  our  statistical  techniques  are  also  applicable  to 
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geometry  problems.  In  this  section  we  will  see  how  each  of  the  techniques  of  Section 
3.3  can  be  used  to  develop  fast  expected-time  algorithms  for  problems  defined  by 
point  sets  in  Euclidean  space.  Among  these  are  the  closest  point  problems  (see 
Shamos  and  Hoey  [1975]  and  Bentley  [1976]),  for  which  statistical  techniques  are 
especially  valuable. 

Rabin’s  [1976]  paper  on  randomized  algorithms  is  important  not  only  because 
of  his  probabilistic  prime-testing  algorithm  (particularly  useful  in  tight  of  the  current 
interest  in  cryptography),  but  also  because  it  includes  a linear  expected  time  algorithm 
for  finding  the  closest  pair  of  n given  points  in  the  plane  or  higher  dimensions.  This 
result  holds  for  any  fixed  set  of  poinfs  because  the  method  involves  a randomized 
algorithm.  The  problem  is  interesting  in  theory  primarily  because  it  was  not  Known  to 

be  soluble  in  o(n2)  time  in  the  worst  case  until  quite  recently.  Shamos  [1975]  gave  an 
0(n  log  n)  worst-case  algorithm  for  the  planar  problem,  and  Bentley  [1976]  and  later 
Yuval  [1976]  discovered  different  algorithms  which  run  in  0(n  log  n)  time  in  higher 
dimensions  as  well. 

The  algorithms  of  Shamos  and  Bentley  maKe  no  use  of  the  floor  function,  while 
Yuval’s  algorithm  does.  When  we  say  Rabin’s  algorithm  runs  in  linear  expected  time, 
we  mean  that  the  expected  number  of  interpoint  distance  vlPD)  calculations  is  linear. 
The  entire  algorithm  runs  in  linear  expected  time  if  constant  time  computation  of  the 
floor  function  is  allowed,  which  is  the  case  in  our  model  of  computation. 

The  algorithm  we  propose  is  extremely  simple,  in  contrast  to  Rabin’s  algorithm, 
and  admits  o i a strikingly  simple  proof  that  only  a linear  number  of  distance 
computations  are  required  on  the  average.  Points  are  assigned  to  "bins"  in  a system 
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of  square  grids  based  on  the  minimum  interpoint  distance  of  a small  sample,  after 
which  only  a small  number  of  points  within  each  bin  must  be  checked.  The  grid  method 
used  is  due  to  Yuval  [1975a].  The  algorithm  given  here  works  for  points  in  the  plane, 
but  is  easily  extended  to  accoupt  for  higher  dimensional  problems. 

procedure  closestpair(S); 
set  S; 
begin 

integer  i,  n - |$|; 
real  dist; 

randomly  sample  n/2  interpoint  distances,  letting 
5 * minimum  interpoint  distance  of  sample; 
dist  5; 

for  each  point  (x,y)€$  do  (*) 

for  i 0 to  2 do 

assign  (x,y)  to  bin  (L(x+ii)/(35)JJ.(y+ii)/(3i)J)  in  grid  i; 
for  i :■  0 to  2 do 

for  each  non-empty  bin  in  grid  i do 

dist  :»  min  ( dist,  minimum  IPD  in  bin  ) ; (**) 

return(dist) 


The  algorithm  requires  that  we  organize  the  bins  in  such  a way  that  all  points 


in  the  same  bin  can  be  quickly  retrieved.  This  is  easy  to  do  by  sorting  without 
additional  distance  computations,  or  by  hashing.  As  mentioned  before,  this  detail  is  not 
the  main  point  we  wish  to  make,  so  it  will  be  ignored  in  the  complexity  analysis  and  we 
will  count  only  interpoint  distance  computations. 


THSQRI-M  30j  - 

The  procedure  "dosestpair”  finds  the  distance  between  the  closest 
pair  of  points  in  the  set  S.  The  expected  number  of  distance 
computations  required  is  (Xn),  where  n - |$(. 

Proof  - It  is  clear  that  the  closest  pair  must  be  no  more  than  8 apart,  and  it  is 


l 


easy  to  show  that  every  pair  of  points  within  6 of  each  other  is  in  the  same  bin  in  one 


of  the  three  grids  of  mesh  size  36  (see  Yuval  [1975a,  1976]).  Only  these  points  need 


be  checked  once  6 is  determined,  and  the  algorithm  does  just  that. 


FIGURE3.il 


Figure  3.11  shows  a bin  in  one  of  the  three  grids,  say  i;  call  this  bin  T,r  We 


consider  this  bin  to  be  divided  into  25  smaller  squares  S,  1 S k i 25.  Let  t, , be  the 


number  of  points  in  s^^  the  number  of  points  in  Sy^}  and  Sy  the  maximum  of  Sy^ 
over  all  subsquares  Sy^.  We  denote  by  N($)  the  total  number  of  IPO’s  which  are  less 


than  6,  and  by  X the  total  number  of  IPO’s  which  must  be  computed  by  the  algorithm. 


We  have  by  definition  of  X that 

X'ZZ  \j<vi>/2  * n/2 


r 
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where  i ranges  over  the  three  grids  and  j over  all  non-empty  bins  in  grid  I.  We 
simplify  this  as  follows: 

X S I I 25slfJ(25sw-l)/2  + n/2 

S 625^  X Sy(sy-l)/2  + 901  n . 

Since  the  diagonal  of  every  square  is  less  than  5,  every  IPO  in  the  small 
square  corresponding  to  s,^  is  less  than  & This  means  that  for  each  grid  i, 

Z sM(sy-l>/2  s N(«) 

and  therefore,  that 

X s 1875  N<$)  ♦ 901  n . 

Taking  expected  values  of  both  sides,  we  see  that  E(X)  is  bounded  above  by  a 
constant  times  E(N(5)),  plus  a term  of  0(n).  Using  either  Lemma  3.3(b)  or  3.4(b),  we  see 
that  the  expected  number  of  IPO's  which  are  less  than  S is  at  most  n,  since  the  total 

number  of  interpoint  distances  is  (2)  and  $ is  the  minimum  of  a random  sample  of  n/2 
of  them.  This  proves  the  theorem.  An  obvious  extension  of  this  argument  leads  to  a 
proof  that  a similar  algorithm  runs  in  linear  expected  time  in  higher  dimensions  as 

well.  □ 

An  alternative  algorithm  and  proof  is  suggested  by  Jon  Bentley.  An  algorithm 
for  finding  all  points  within  some  distance  $ of  each  other  is  given  by  Bentley,  Stanat, 
and  Williams  [1977]  and  is  shown  to  require  a number  of  distance  calculations  which  is 


1 


.1 


0(n  + N(i)).  This  algorithm  could  be  substituted  for  the  statements  labelled  (*)  through 
(**)  in  procedure  "closestpair”,  and  only  the  closest  pair  of  points  actually  retained. 

Since  the  expected  value  of  N($)  in  this  case  is  CXn)  by  Lemma  3.3(b)  or  3.4(b)  as 
expiained  above,  the  alternative  algorithm  also  uses  a linear  number  of  distance 
calculations.  This  illustrates  the  value  of  analyzing  an  algorithm  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  outputs  produced  as  well  as  the  number  of  inputs. 

The  closest  pair  problem  and  the  above  algorithms  provide  a good  example  of 
the  importance  of  the  seemingly  trivial  Lemmas  3.3  and  3.4.  Using  these  lemmas,  one  is 
able  to  produce  a comprehensible  proof  that  the  algorithm  runs  in  linear  expected 
time.  This  should  be  contrasted  with  Rabin’s  [1976]  complicated  algorithm  and  his 
rather  involved  proof  that  its  running  time  is  linear. 

Another  simple  but  interesting  problem  is  that  of  finding  the  average  of  all  (§) 
interpoint  distances  for  n points  in  Euclidean  space.  Again  we  restrict  our  attention  to 
the  planar  case  for  simplicity,  although  all  the  results  apply  for  problems  in  any  fixed 
dimension.  Shamos  and  Yuval  [1976]  have  shown  that  computing  the  exact  answer 

requires  0(n2)  distance  computations,  but  that  an  approximation  which  is  guaranteed  to 
achieve  an  absolute  error  of  at  most  « can  be  computed  in  linear  time. 

A probabilistic  approximation  algorithm  is  extremely  simple  to  devise.  If  we 
assume  only  that  the  points  are  chosen  independently  from  some  distribution  for  which 

the  distance  between  two  random  points  has  a finite  mean  p and  finite  variance  e2, 
then  we  can  prove  that  an  algorithm  which  samples  r(n)  independent  distances 
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succeeds  weakly  or  strongly  according  to  whether  r(n)  -*  oo  or  r(n)  grows  faster  than 
iog  n,  respectively.  Any  distribution  which  is  confined  to  a bounded  region  or  has 
sufficiently  small  tail  probabilities  will  satisfy  this  condition.  In  order  to  prove  the 
main  result  we  need  the  following  lemma. 

LEMMA  3,17  - 

Let  n points  be  chosen  independently  from  a distribution  over  the 
plane  for  which  the  expected  distance  between  two  points  (/i)  and 
the  variance  of  that  distance  (a2)  are  finite.  Let  XR  be  the  average 
of  the  (2)  interpoint  distances  defined  by  those  points.  Then 
Xn  -»as  (i  in  the  independent  model. 

Proof  - If  all  the  interpoint  distances  were  independent  the  lemma  would  be 

obvious.  The  difficulty  arises  because  there  are  only  n points  and  (2)  distances,  so  all 
the  IPO’s  are  not  independent. 

Consider  the  complete  graph  on  n points  Kn.  Each  vertex  of  Kn  has  degree  n-1, 

so  by  a theorem  of  Vizing  (see  Harary  [1969])  the  edge-chromatic  number  of  Kn  is 
either  n or  n-1.  Suppose  it  is  n-1  (the  other  case  is  similar).  By  symmetry  and  the 
fact  that  every  vertex  has  n-1  edges  incident  to  it,  each  of  these  n-1  color  classes  has 
n/2  edges  in  it.  By  definition,  these  edges  are  independent;  that  is,  they  share  no 
common  vertices.  Their  lengths  are  therefore  independent,  $0  the  expected  value  of 

the  average  of  the  IPO’s  within  each  color  class  is  n,  and  the  variance  is  2e2/n. 
Furthermore,  by  the  central  limit  theorem  we  know  that  the  limiting  distribution  of  the 
average  is  normal. 
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Let  the  average  IPO  within  color  class  k be  Ynfk  for  1 s k S n-1.  The  average 
IPD  for  the  entire  set  of  points  is  then  Xn  - (l/(n-l))2  Y^  • We  easily  find  that 

P{  |XB  - Ml  > < } - P{kl/(n-l»Z  Y*  * Ml  > < } 

S Z P{  lY^  - Ml  > < } 

- CXn  * exp(-<2n/(4o2))) 

which  means  that  Z p{  I*,.  ‘ Ml  > < } '*  fini,#  ,or  •••  « > 0,  proving  the  lemma.  □ 

ft 

It  is  now  clear  how  a sampling  algorithm  will  work.  We  first  randomly  choose  a 
sample  of  r(n)  points  from  the  original  n,  then  another  sample  of  r(n)  points  from  those 
remaining  (we  assume  that  r(n)  i n/2).  The  points  of  the  first  sample  are  matched  with 
those  of  the  second  and  the  r(n)  IPO’s  so  determined  are  averaged.  This  is  the 
estimate  of  the  overall  average  distance.  It  is  clear  that  the  time  required  by  this 
algorithm  is  0 (r(n)>.  The  next  theorem  tells  us  how  well  the  algorithm  performs. 
THEOREM  3,18  - 

(a)  If  r(n)  -*  «o  then  the  above  algorithm  succeeds  weakly. 

(b)  If  r(n)  grows  faster  than  log  n then  the  above  algorithm  succeeds 
strongly  in  the  independent  model. 

Proof  - Let  Z„  be  the  estimate  produced  by  the  algorithm.  In  light  of  Lemma 

3.17,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  Zn  converges  to  m in  the  appropriate  ways 
under  the  conditions  of  the  theorem.  This  is  an  easy  exercise  similar  to  many  other 
proofs  in  this  chapter  and  the  previous  one  because  the  r(n)  IPO’s  are  independent. 
Notice  that  the  algorithm  succeeds  in  these  modes  even  using  the  absolute  error 


I 


criterion.  □ 
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The  first  two  examples  of  this  section  have  been  almost  trivial  applications  of 
techniques  developed  in  Section  3.3.  As  another  illustration  of  the  utility  of  those 
methods,  we  move  on  to  another  rather  easily  stated  problem,  called  nearest  neighbor 
searching,  which  apparently  has  no  easy  solutions.  Given  n points  in  Euclidean  space 
(again,  consider  only  the  planar  case  now)  we  are  asked  to  preprocess  the  points  in 
linear  expected  time  so  that  given  a new  point  we  can  determine  which  point  of  the 
original  n is  closest  to  it  in  constant  expected  time.  There  are  (complicated)  structures 
available  for  solving  the  problem  with  0(n  log  n)  preprocessing  time  and  0(fog  n)  query 
time  in  the  worst  case  (Upton  and  Tarjan  [1977]),  but  one  might  expect  that  on  the 
average  we  can  do  better.  Although  we  will  restrict  our  attention  to  this  apparently 
simple  problem,  the  techniques  used  also  apply  to  other  closest  point  problems.  In 
particular,  we  will  briefly  describe  how  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  Voronoi  diagram 
in  linear  expected  time  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Theorem  3.20,  which  means 
that  the  planar  minimum  spanning  tree,  all  nearest  neighbors,  and  Delaunay 
triangulation  problems,  among  others,  can  be  solved  in  linear  expected  time.  (The 
Voronoi  polygon  of  a point  of  the  set  is  the  locus  of  all  points  which  are  closer  to  that 
particular  point  than  to  any  other  point  of  the  set,  and  the  Voronoi  diagram  is  the 
collection  of  the  Voronoi  polygons  of  all  points  of  the  set|  see  Shamos  and  Hoey 
[ 19751) 

We  first  consider  the  problem  of  nearest  neighbor  searching,  often  called  the 
post  office  problem,  where  the  points  (both  the  original  n points  and  the  query  point) 
are  chosen  independently  from  a uniform  distribution  over  the  unit  square.  The  idea  of 
the  preprocessing  step  is  to  assign  each  point  to  a small  square  ("bin"  or  "cell")  of 
area  C/n,  so  that  the  expected  number  of  points  in  each  bin  is  C.  This  is  easily  done 


by  creating  an  array  of  size  (n/C)1/2  by  (n/C)1/2  which  holds  pointers  to  the  lists  of 
points  in  each  bin. 

When  a query  point  arrives,  we  search  the  bin  it  would  be  assigned  to.  If  it  is 
empty,  then  we  start  searching,  in  a spiral-like  pattern,  the  cells  surrounding  it,  until  a 
point  is  found.  Once  we  have  one  point,  we  are  guaranteed  that  there  is  no  need  to 
search  any  bin  which  does  not  intersect  the  circle  of  radius  equal  to  the  distance  to 
the  first  point  found  and  centered  at  the  query  point.  Figure  3.12  shows  how  the 
spiral  search  might  proceed  for  the  query  point  in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  Once  the 
point  in  the  northeast  neighbor  is  found,  only  bins  intersecting  the  circle  must  be 
searched.  These  are  marked  with  an  x in  Figure  3.12.  Ir.  order  to  make  this  test  easy, 
we  suppose  that  all  bins  which  lie  within  that  distance  of  the  query  point  in  either 
coordinate  are  examined,  making  the  number  of  ceil  accesses  slightly  larger  than 
necessary  but  simplifying  the  specification  of  how  the  appropriate  bins  are  to  be 
found. 


FIGURE  3.12  - Spiral  search  for  a nearest  neighbor. 
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It  is  clear  that  preprocessing,  which  consists  of  assigning  each  point  to  the 
appropriate  bin,  can  be  accomplished  in  linear  time  if  constant-time  computation  of  the 
floor  function  is  allowed.  As  before,  this  is  possible  in  our  model  of  computation.  The 
following  lemma  shows  that  spiral  search  is  a solution  to  the  problem  we  originally 
posed  if  the  points  are  uniformly  distributed. 

LEMMA  3.19  - 

If  n points  are  chosen  independently  from  a uniform  distribution 
over  the  unit  square,  then  the  nearest  neighbor  of  a query  point 
can  be  found  in  constant  expected  time  using  the  spiral  search. 

Proof  - We  merely  need  to  determine  the  expected  number  of  bins  which  must 
be  examined  by  the  algorithm.  The  effects  of  dependence  among  the  numbers  of  points 
in  each  bin  will  become  negligible  as  n grows,  so  we  make  the  simplification  that  the 
expected  number  of  distance  computations  which  are  made  is  approximately  equal  to  C 
times  the  number  of  bins  searched.  The  exact  expected  number  of  distance 
computations  can  be  determined  in  a very  straightforward  manner,  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  unmanageable  notation  which  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  here.  The 
conclusion  from  such  an  exercise  is  the  same  as  that  staled  in  the  theorem. 

Let  Q be  the  number  of  bins  searched  in  answering  a query  when  there  are  n 
points.  If  the  first  bin  searched  is  not  empty  (this  happens  with  probability 


l-d-C/n)"  -»  1-e'C)  then  we  search  at  most  25  bins  (a  worst  case  bound  which  cannot 

be  achieved).  If  it  is  empty,  then  we  search  another  "layer”  of  up  to  8 bins  centered 

at  the  first  one;  a point  found  in  one  of  these  bins  can  be  at  most  23/2E  from  the 
query  point,  where  E is  the  length  of  each  side  of  a cell,  so  the  total  number  of  bins 
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searched  is  at  most  (2f23/21+l)*,  or  49.  In  general,  if  the  first  point  is  found  in  the  kth 

layer  of  the  spiral  search,  we  must  examine  at  most  (2fk2l/2l+l)2  s 8k2  ♦ 23k  + 16 
cells.  Summing  the  probability  that  the  first  point  is  found  in  layer  k,  times  the  number 
of  bins  examined  if  that  occurs,  gives 

E(Q)  i 25  (1  - 0-°)  ♦ £(8k2  ♦ 23k  ♦ 16)  e‘(2k'3)2c  (1  . e’8(k_1)C) 

k£2 

< 25  ♦ S(8k2  ♦ 23k  ♦ 16)  e"<2k‘3)2C 
tu 

This  last  sum  is  bounded  above  by  a constant,  so  E(Q)  is  bounded  by  a constant. 
Therefore,  the  expected  total  number  of  points  examined  is  bounded  by  a constant 

independent  of  n.  □ 

The  extension  of  this  result  to  unknown  distributions  is  a bit  tricky.  If  we 
proceed  for  such  a distribution  as  though  it  were  uniform  over  some  bounded  region 
(i.e.,  we  use  the  ECDF  with  no  intermediate  sample  points  but  only  the  extrema  in  each 
coordinate),  a query  can  still  be  answered  in  constant  expected  time  if  the  actual 
underlying  distribution  satisfies  a condition  similar  to  but  more  restrictive  than  a 
Lipschitz  condition. 

THEOREM  3.20  - 

Let  n points  be  chosen  independently  from  the  distribution  F(x,y) 
over  a bounded  region  of  the  plane,  where  F satisfies  the 

condition  that  there  exist  constants  0 < Cx  i C2  < oo  such  that  for 
any  region  of  area  A,  the  probability  assigned  to  A by  F lies 

between  C|A  and  CjA.  (Alternatively,  F has  a density  with  respect 
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to  Lebesgue  measure  which  is  bounded  above  and  bounded  away 
from  zero.)  Then  the  same  algorithm  which  was  used  in  the 
uniform  case  answers  a query  in  constant  expected  time. 

Proof  - The  proof  of  Lemma  3.19  is  easily  modified  to  show  that  the  expected 
number  of  distance  computations  is  at  most 

C.  ( 25 . £<»’  . 23k  . 16)  ) 

‘ KiZ 

which  is  bounded  by  a constant  independent  of  n.  The  only  difficulties  which  arise  are 
caused  by  the  possibly  irregular  boundary  of  the  region  from  which  the  points  are 
chosen.  Since  the  region  and  distribution  are  fixed  and  independent  of  n,  it  is 
straightforward  to  show  that  even  while  the  bound  above  holds  for  points  "sufficiently 
far  from  the  boundary",  the  only  modification  required  for  points  "near  the  boundary" 

is  that  the  number  of  comparisons  may  be  larger  by  a constant  factor.  □ 

This  algorithm  is  equivalent  to  one  which  bases  its  estimate  of  the  distribution 
on  only  the  minimum  and  maximum  coordinate  values  in  each  dimension  and  assumes 
the  points  are  uniformly  distributed  in  the  region  they  define.  This  is  precisely  the  two 
dimensional  analogue  of  the  ECDF  of  Section  3.3.4  based  on  no  intermediate  sample 
points.  As  pointed  out  there,  in  practice  it  is  usually  wise  to  make  a more  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  distribution  by  sampling  several  (but  a constant)  number  of  points  to 
divide  the  entire  region  into  many  smaller  reg’ions,  within  which  uniformity  is  assumed. 
The  trade-off  involved  in  choosing  the  sample  size  is  that  the  number  of  distance 
calculations  may  be  reduced,  but  the  cost  of  looking  up  the  bin  in  which  • point  is 
stored  is  increased.  Whether  a more  sophisticated  estimate  of  the  underlying 
distribution  will  be  beneficial  also  depends  to  a large  extent  on  how  irregular  that 


distribution  really  is,  something  which  can  be  decided  from  an  initial  sample  of  the  data 


as  suggested  for  Binsort, 


FIGURE  3.13  - A grid  system  for  nearest  neighbor  searching. 


In  case  intermediate  sample  points  are  taken,  there  are  many  possible  methods 


available  for  defining  a grid  and  modifying  the  spiral  search  strategy.  One  possibility  is 


to  divide  each  coarse  grid  region  into  a number  of  smaller  (approximately)  square 


regions  proportional  to  the  number  of  points  which  actually  fall  in  that  rectangle,  as 


suggested  by  Figure  3.13. 


The  problem  of  constructing  the  Voronoi  diagram  of  a planar  point  set  is 


somewhat  more  delicate  . The  basic  ides  is  to  search  all  cells  in  a relatively  small 


6 . Enough  so  that  numerous  discussions  with  Jon  Bentley  and  Mike  Shamos  were 


necessary  to  iron  out  several  bugs  which  plagued  the  original  algorithm.  The 


idea  that  cell  techniques  could  help  in  closest  point  problems  is  due  to  Jon 


Bentley. 
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neighborhood  of  each  point  (at  most  tog  n cells)  in  a spiral-like  fashion  until  at  least 
one  point  is  found  in  each  of  the  eight  octants  shown  in  Figure  3.14.  The  "tentative" 
Voronoi  polygon  of  the  center  point  is  that  determined  by  considering  just  those  eight 

points.  Let  6 be  the  distance  from  the  center  point  to  the  farthest  point  of  its 

tentative  Voronoi  polygon.  Then  no  point  farther  than  2&  from  the  center  point  can 
have  any  affect  on  the  actual  Voronoi  polygon  of  that  point,  which  means  that  the 
Voronoi  polygon  of  such  a point  can  be  constructed  by  considering  only  the  few 
(expected  constant)  number  of  points  which  are  in  the  circle  of  Figure  3.14. 


FIGURE  3.14  - A tentative  Voronoi  polygon  and  its  sphere  of  influence. 

In  case  there  is  at  least  one  point  found  in  each  octant  before  the  log  n cells 
are  searched,  the  point  Is  called  a "dosed"  point.  Fortunately,  it  can  be  shown  that  all 

but  0((n  log  n)172)  points  are  closed,  and  that  for  each  closed  point  the  work  to 


r 
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construct  the  desired  Voronoi  polygon  is  expected  to  be  constant.  All  other  points, 

most  of  which  are  near  the  boundary  of  the  region  from  which  the  points  are  drawn, 

. 

are  called  "open"  points.  Since  there  are  0((n  log  n)l/2)  of  these  and  each  is  identified 

in  log  n steps,  the  total  work  required  to  identify  the  open  points  is  CXnl/2log3/2n). 

Once  the  Voronoi  polygons  of  the  closed  points  are  constructed  and  the  open 
points  are  identified,  all  of  which  takes  linear  expected  time,  the  diagram  is  completed 
by  applying  the  0(n  log  n)  Voronoi  diagram  algorithm  of  Shamos  and  Hoey  [1975]  to 
the  set  of  open  points  plus  all  closed  points  which  share  an  edge  with  some  open 

point.  The  expected  size  of  this  set  is  <X(n  log  n)l/2),  so  the  expected  time  required  by 

* j 

the  0(n  log  n)  worst-case  algorithm  is  (Xn1/2log3/2n).  A final  pass  taking  at  most  linear 
time  is  then  done  to  remove  from  this  diagram  all  edges  shared  by  two  closed  points. 

The  superposition  of  the  remaining  diagrams,  one  from  the  closed  points  and  the  other 
a modified  version  of  that  from  the  open  points  and  their  closed  neighbors,  is  the 
Voronoi  diagram  of  the  entire  set.  A more  complete  description  and  analysis  of  the 
algorithm  is  given  by  Bentley,  Weide,  and  Yao  [1978]. 

As  a final  example  of  a geometrical  problem  which  falls  to  statistical  techniques 
we  offer  the  case  of  finding  the  convex  hull  of  a set  of  points  in  the  plane.  The  linear 
expected  time  algorithm  of  Bentley  and  Shamos  [1978]  cleverly  makes  use  of  a 
preprocessing  randomization  step.  The  main  idea  of  the  algorithm  is  the  divide-and- 
conquer  strategy  mentioned  briefly  in  Section  3.3.4.  In  the  standard  recurrence 
T(n)  - 2 T(n/2)  ♦ D(n)  ♦ M(n) 

the  solution  if  T(n)  - 0(n)  if  CXn)  and  M(n)  are  0(nh)  for  some  h < 1. 


* 
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In  the  problem  of  the  convex  hull,  the  expected  number  of  points  on  the  hull  of 

n points  is  0(nh)  for  some  h < 1 for  many  distributions  of  points,  among  these  all  sets 
of  points  with  independently  distributed  coordinates.  The  Bentley-Shamos  algorithm 
randomly  divides  a problem  of  size  n into  two  problems  of  size  n/2,  finds  the  convex 
hull  of  the  points  in  each  subproblem  recursively,  then  marries  the  solutions  together 
to  find  the  convex  hull  of  the  original  point  set.  The  marriage  step  can  be  shown  to  be 

linear  in  the  total  number  of  points  on  the  two  hulls  being  combined,  so  M(n)  - 0(nh) 
for  h < 1. 

The  difficulty  arises  because  the  obvious  method  for  doing  a random  division  of 
n points  into  two  sets  of  n/2  each  requires  time  linear  in  the  number  of  points.  If  that 
division  method  were  used,  the  total  time  required  by  the  algorithm  would  be 
0(n  log  n).  Rather  than  creating  subproblems  as  necessary,  which  is  the  usual  method 
in  divide-and-conquer  algorithms,  the  division  process  is  consolidated  into  a 
preprocessing  step  in  which  all  the  subproblems  are  essentially  created  at  once.  The 
points  are  stored  in  an  array,  which  is  initially  randomized  (in  linear  time).  After  this, 
when  a new  subproblem  is  to  be  solved  it  is  specified  by  two  indices  into  the  array, 
and  all  points  between  those  two  positions  are  included  in  the  subproblem.  This  makes 
D(n)  constant,  and  adds  a term  0(n)  to  the  total  running  time  for  the  randomization 
step,  so  the  entire  algorithm  uses  only  linear  expected  time.  Notice  that  the 
randomization  step  guarantees  that  the  subproblems  are  random  and  that  the  points  of 
any  subproblem  have  the  same  distribution  as  the  original  set  of  points. 

This  algorithm  provides  a very  nice  example  of  the  non-trivial  nature  of  the 
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randomization  technique.  Other  applications  include  finding  convex  hulls  in  3-space, 
finding  maxima  of  vectors  in  h-space,  and  linear  programming  in  two  or  three  variables. 

3.5.  Conclusions 

In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  how  some  very  simple  ideas  from  statistics  lead 
naturally  to  design  and  analysis  techniques  for  efficient  dgorithms.  Many  of  the  results 
reported  here  are  of  practical  importance,  especially  those  related  to  sorting  and 
selection,  because  algorithms  for  these  problems  are  at  the  heart  of  algorithms  for 
many  other  problems.  As  a simple  example  we  note  that  Graham’s  [1972]  convex  hull 
algorithm  can  be  implemented  to  run  in  linear  expected  time  for  a very  wide  class  of 
distributions  if  the  sorting  step  uses  Binsort. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  really  the  techniques  at  hand  and  not  just  the  results 
themselves  which  make  statistical  methods  useful  in  designing  and  analyzing  discrete 
algorithms.  We  have  seen  at  least  two  examples  of  the  use  of  each  of  the  techniques 
described  in  Section  3.3,  and  other  problems  for  which  the  methods  apply  have  been 
suggested.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that  a more 
comprehensive  review  of  the  tools  used  in  statistics  will  reveal  other  transferable 
technology. 
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4.  Order  Statistics 


The  statistical  tools  of  Chapter  3 are  generally  based  on  well-known  concepts, 
many  of  which  have  been  previously  applied  by  computer  scientists  to  algorithmic 
problems.  In  contrast,  the  field  of  statistics  that,  among  other  things,  deals  with  the 
distribution  of  extreme  values  of  random  variables  (called  order  statistics)  is  less 
widely  understood  and  usually  applied  only  by  statisticians  themselves.  We  propose  to 
show  here  that  many  simple  results  from  this  interesting  area  can  help  in  the  analysis 
of  probabilistic  approximation  algorithms  and  parallel  algorithms. 

Section  4.1  contains  a summary  of  some  important  theorems  from  order 

I 
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statistics  and  a lemma  which  helps  in  the  computation  of  the  asymptotic  distribution  of 
order  statistics.  Several  examples  of  the  application  of  these  results  to  algorithmic 
problems  are  introduced  in  Section  4.2.  Finally,  some  conclusions  are  presented  in 
Section  4.3. 

4.1.  Expected  Values  and  Asymptotic  Distributions 

If  the  n random  variables  {X,}  are  sorted  into  increasing  order  by  observed 
values,  then  we  call  the  k*h  smallest  one  the  k^  order  statistic  of  the  sample,  and 

I 

e 

denote  it  by  X(k)  or,  if  the  value  of  n is  not  apparent  from  the  context,  by  XkJH.  The 


subject  of  order  statistics  deals  with  the  distributions,  expectations,  and  other 

statistical  properties,  of  the  random  variables  X(k).  Our  most  important  references  for 
this  chapter  are  Oavid  [1970]  and  Gumbel  [1958],  which  contain  many  interesting  and 
important  theorems  and  applications  dealing  with  order  statistics. 

In  general,  the  random  variables  Xn  need  not  be  independent  and  identically 
distributed,  but  throughout  this  chapter  we  assume  that  this  condition  is  satisfied. 
Proofs  are  much  easier  in  this  framework,  and  even  if  some  form  of  dependence  were 
allowed  it  is  not  clear  that  real  applications  would  come  closer  to  satisfying  whatever 
condition  we  chose  than  they  do  to  satisfying  independence. 

Beginning  with  the  assumption  that  we  have  a sample  of  n observations  on  a 
random  variable  X with  distribution  F,  we  can  prove  several  well-known  lemmas  which 
provide  the  foundation  for  further  study. 

LEMMA  4.1  - 

F(k)  - Fka,(x)  - P{  X(k)  S x } - SWrtxHl -F(x)r* 

Proof  - The  probability  that  X^  is  less  than  or  equal  to  x is  just  the 
probability  that  at  least  k of  the  n observations  are  less  than  or  equal  to  x.  Term  i of 
the  sum  Is  the  probability  that  exactly  I of  the  observations  do  not  exceed  x,  and  we 
have  summed  these  probabilities  to  obtain  the  desired  expression  for  the  distribution 

of  X(k).  □ 


LEMMA  4.2  - 


" 
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M<k>  - n (Pi^x  F^x)  (l-F(x))r*-fc  dF(x) 

Proof  - This  follows  from  Lemma  4.1  and  the  definition  of  E(X(kp.  See  David 
Cl 970],  page  25.  □ 

There  are  many  relationships  among  expected  values  of  order  statistics  which 
are  closely  analogous  to  certain  relationships  among  binomial  coefficients,  which  is  no 
great  surprise.  The  following  exemplifies  this  situation,  and  will  be  important  in 
Section  4.2.3. 

LEMMA  4.3  - 

<"-*>***»  + 

Proof  - See  David  [1970],  page  37.  □ 

For  reasons  which  are  apparent  as  soon  as  one  tries  to  compute  distributions 
and  expected  values  of  order  statistics  for  various  distributions  F,  two  favorite 
distributions  are  the  exponential  and  uniform.  If  the  observations  are  from  an 

exponential  distribution  with  unit  mean,  then  ^ « Hn  - H^,  where  Hn  is  the  nth 

harmonic  number  X O/*)*  If  the  underlying  distribution  is  uniform  between  0 and  1, 

ISiSn 

then  Mk*  • k/(n+l).  For  other  important  distributions,  including  the  normal,  no  closed 

forms  are  generally  known  for  or  for  FkJn(x). 

It  is  possible  nevertheless  to  obtain  asymptotic  distributions  for  order  statistics 
which  apply  to  a wide  range  of  underlying  distributions.  Perhaps  the  most  important 

order  statistics  are  the  minimum  X^j  and  maximum  X(n)  of  a sample  of  size  n,  for  which 
limiting  distributions  have  long  been  known  (see  David  [1970]).  In  the  following  lemma, 
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we  prove  a simple  result  for  the  maximum  which  leads  to  the  development  of  the 
three  so-called  "extreme  value  distributions". 

LEMMA  4.4  - 

Let  2 i 0 be  fixed  and  let  n -*  <©. 

(a)  If  there  exists  < > 0 such  that  F(F"1(y»  ■ y for  all  0 < y < €,  then 

* 

P{  xla,  S rHz/n)  } -►  l-e"z. 

(b)  If  there  exists  < > 0 such  that  F(F”*(y))  • y for  all  l-€  < y < l, 
then  p{  XnJn  s F'1(l-(z/n»  } -»  e'z . 

Proof  - We  prove  only  (b),  since  (a)  is  virtually  identical.  Note  that 
P{  Xn;n  S x } » P{  X S x }".  By  hypothesis  of  the  lemma,  for  all  sufficiently  large  n we 
have  P{  X S F"l(l-<z/n))  } - l-<z/n).  The  lemma  is  proved  by  combining  these 

relationships  with  the  fact  that  (l-fz/n)/*  -*  e_z  for  every  fixed  z as  n -» oo.  □ 

There  are  obviously  similar  results  for  other  order  statistics,  but  the 
distributions  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  n i.i.d.  random  variables  are  the  most 
important  for  our  purposes  and,  fortunately,  the  easiest  to  express.  Using  Lemma  4.4, 

‘ • j 

we  can  find  the  asymptotic  distributions  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  for  an  arbitrary 

* 

population  by  using  an  asymptotic  expansion  for  F"1  if  one  is  eveileble.  For  the 

* 

exponential  distribution  with  unit  mean,  F(x)  ■ l-e*x  for  x 2 0,  so  F'Hy)  • -ln(l-y). 

. I 

This  means  that 

P{  X(b)  s rH  1-fz/n)) } - P{  X(n)  s -I n(z/n)  } 


P{  X(n)  - In  n s -In  z } . 
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the  mean  of  a random  variable  having  the  extreme  value  distribution  is  T - 0.5772... 
(Euler’s  constant),  so  that  for  the  exponential  distribution  we  have  E(X(n)-ln  n)  -»  T. 
This  agrees  with  the  result  cited  earlier  that  E(X^)  - since  Hn  - In  n -»  T by 
definition  of  T. 


4.2.  Examples 


In  this  section  we  will  see  how  results  similar  to  those  presented  in  Section  4.1 
can  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  greedy  algorithms  for  optimization  problems,  parallel 
algorithms  for  asynchronous  multiprocessors  (see  Baudet  [1978]),  and  problem 
decomposition  for  asynchronous  multiprocessors.  While  many  of  these  results  are 
very  simple  if  ideas  from  order  statistics  are  used,  similar  results  have  previously  been 
obtained  only  for  certain  very  special  distributions.  For  example,  the  assignment 
problem  with  uniformly  distributed  matrix  entries  has  been  examined  many  times,  but 
only  Borovkov  [1962]  has  generalized  the  conclusions  to  arbitrary  distributions.  Here 
we  will  see  how  restrictive  assumptions  can  be  avoided  in  such  analyses  for  problems 
ranging  from  the  well-studied  assignment  problem  to  scheduling  tasks  on  a 
multiprocessor. 


4.2.1.  Greedy  Algorithms 

The  results  of  this  section,  which  are  presented  specifically  for  the  traveling 
salesman  problem,  generalize  almost  without  modification  to  the  assignment  problem, 
the  minimum  spanning  tree  problem,  the  minimum  weighted  matching  problem,  and 
many  similar  problems  defined  on  weighted  graphs.  We  assume  throughout  that  some 


w.'Wiwwwi  »'»•  #10$ 
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objective  function  defined  by  edge  weights  is  being  minimized  subject  to  some 


constraints,  although  the  changes  necessary  to  achieve  similar  results  for  maximization 
problems  are  clear. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  a concrete  problem  in  mind,  we  adopt  the  traveling 
salesman  problem  as  our  example.  Given  a complete  undirected  graph  with  weighted 
edges,  we  seek  a closed  path  which  visits  each  of  the  n vertices  exactly  once  and 
minimizes  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  edges  traversed*.  This  problem  is  known  to 
be  NP-complete,  and  the  best  known  guaranteed  approximation  algorithm  (Christofides 

[1976])  always  gets  within  a factor  of  3/2  of  the  optimal  solution  and  runs  in  0(n3) 
time  if  the  edge  weights  satisfy  the  triangle  inequality.  Otherwise,  no  guaranteed 
approximation  algorithm  is  known  which  runs  in  polynomial  time. 

As  usual,  it  is  possible -to  produce  a tour  which  is  usually  close  to  optimal  in 
practice  but  is  not  guaranteed  to  be  so.  The  simplest  algorithm  displaying  such 

behavior  is  the  greedy  algorithm,  which  runs  in  0(n2)  time. 

procedure  greedy(G); 
graph  G} 
begin 

integer  i,j; 

real  cost  - 0; 

mark  each  vertex  as  not  visited; 

randomly  pick  some  vertex  of  G as  starting  vertex  and  visit  it; 
for  i 2 to  n do 
begin 

find  a vertex  j not  already  visited  such  that 
the  weight  of  the  edge  from  the  last  vertex 
visited  to  j is  minimum; 

cost  cost  ♦ weight  of  edge  from  last  vertex 
visited  to  j; 
visit  vertex  j 
end; 

returnfcost  ♦ weight  of  edge  from  last  vertex 
visited  to  starting  vertex) 


1 . Sometimes  we  say  "length”  rather  than  "weight”  for  variety. 


■ 


The  primary  virtue  of  the  greedy  algorithm  from  the  standpoint  of  analysis  is 
that  it  is  purely  sequential  and  all  decisions  are  local.  The  weight  of  the  first  edge  of 
the  tour  depends  only  on  the  weights  of  the  edges  incident  to  the  starting  vertex,  and 
once  that  edge  is  chosen  we  can  forget  about  the  starting  vertex  and  all  its  edges. 
This  property  is  maintained  throughout  the  operation  of  the  procedure,  except  at  the 
very  end,  where  we  are  stuck  with  the  lone  remaining  edge,  however  large  its  weight 
may  be.  The  important  point  here  is  that,  except  for  the  last  edge  of  the  tour,  the 
weights  of  the  edges  chosen  are  independent  of  each  other.  The  independence 
property  is  a characteristic  of  greedy  algorithms  for  the  other  problems  mentioned 
above  and  explains  why  they  can  be  analyzed  in  a similar  fashion. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  obtain  interesting  results  for  distributions  satisfying 
less  restrictive  conditions,  we  will  concentrate  on  edge  weight  distributions  which  we 
call  fixed-cost  distributions,  or  F£  distributions.  An  FC  distribution  F has  three 
properties:  (1)  There  exists  some  A - sup  { x:  F(x)  ■ 0 } > 0;  (2)  F can  be  expanded  in 

the  form  F(x)  - F(A)  * c(x-aAi+o(1))  as  x ■*  A4,  with  4 > 0;  and  (3)  F has  finite  mean 
and  variance.  Intuitively,  the  condition  that  A > 0 means  that  we  may  consider  each 
edge  to  have  associated  with  it  a fixed  cost  of  traversal  A and  some  random  non- 
negative variable  cost.  The  total  cost  of  choosing  an  edge  for  the  tour  is  the  sum  of 
the  fixed  and  variable  costs.  Such  a model  is  reasonable  in  many  practical 
circumstances  where  allowing  edges  with  zero  or  negative  weights  would  defy  reality. 

The  analysis  of  the  greedy  algorithm  assumes  that  each  edge  weight  is  an 
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independent  observation  on  a random  variable  having  an  FC  distribution.  We  begin 
with  the  following  lemma  which  bounds  the  length  of  the  optimal  tour  and  relates  the 
length  of  the  greedy  tour  to  the  distribution  of  edge  weights. 

LEMMA  4.5  - 

Let  Tn  be  the  length  of  the  optimal  traveling  salesman  tour  for  a 
complete  graph  on  n vertices  with  edge  weights  drawn  from  the 

FC  distribution  F;  let  Y be  the  length  of  the  greedy  tour  for  the 


graph;  and  let  X.  be  the  ktn  smallest  of  n random  variables  X 


having  the  distribution  F.  If  Z is  the  weight  of  the  last  edge 


included  by  the  greedy  algorithm,  then 


nA  S Tn  S YB  ■ X 
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Proof  - Since  each  edge  has  weight  at  least  A,  and  every  tour  has  exactly  n 

edges,  the  first  inequality  follows.  By  definition,  Tn  is  the  weight  of  an  optimal  tour,  so 
it  is  at  most  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  greedy  tour.  Finally,  the  operation  of  the 
greedy  algorithm  assures  us  that  the  weight  of  the  i^  edge  included  in  the  tour  is  the 
minimum  of  the  n-i  edges  from  the  current  vertex  to  the  remaining  unvisited  vertices. 
These  edge  weights  are  independent  of  the  weights  of  all  other  edges,  not  being 
conditioned  by  previous  choices  because  none  is  incident  to  a vertex  already 
examined.  Only  when  i - n,  and  no  such  edges  remain,  are  we  forced  to  choose  an 


edge  which  has  been  previously  checked.  This  edge  has  weight  ZN  in  the  terminology 
of  the  lemma.  □ 
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Lemma  4.5  is  the  basis  for  the  analysis  of  the  greedy  algorithm.  The  intuitive 
meaning  of  the  following  theorem  is  that  essentially  all  of  the  edges  of  the  optimal  tour 
have  weight  very  close  to  A.  More  importantly,  the  same  is  true  of  the  greedy  tour. 
THEOREM  4.6  - 

Under  the  conditions  of  Lemma  4.5,  we  have  T^n  -»as  A in  the 

independent  model.  Furthermore,  Y^n  -»as  A,  so  the  greedy 
algorithm  succeeds  strongly  in  the  independent  model  using  the 
relative  error  criterion. 

Proof  - We  show  that  Y^/n  -*as  A in  the  independent  model,  from  which  it 

follows  by  Lemma  4.5  that  JJn  -»as  A.  Then,  using  Lemma  2.7  (the  relative  error 
lemma),  we  can  see  that  the  greedy  algorithm  succeeds  strongly  in  the  independent 
problem  model. 

The  random  variable  Zn  is  conditioned  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
smallest  of  the  n-1  edges  emanating  from  the  starting  vertex,  an  effect  which 

diminishes  as  n increases.  Thus,  Zn  essentially  has  the  same  distribution  as  X (namely 
F)  for  large  values  of  n;  that  is,  it  is  simply  a typical  edge  of  the  graph,  not  one  with  a 
particularly  large  weight.  Since  F has  finite  mean  and  variance,  it  is  easily 

demonstrated  that  P{  |Z,/n|  > - Od/n2),  so  IJn  -»as  0.  We  can  therefore  continue 

with  the  proof  as  though  Yn  did  not  include  the  weight  of  the  last  edge,  since  its 
contribution  to  the  total  tour  length  becomes  negligible  as  n increases. 
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We  determined  previously  that  the  random  variables  Xja  in  the  sum  are 
independent.  This  allows  us  to  conclude  that 

E(Y>)  - (1/n)  £ E<XW) 

1SK«-1 

0(Y  /n)  - (1/n)  £ WO. 

Uiin-l 

The  main  line  of  the  proof  will  be  to  find  E(Xla)  and  D(Xla)  and  then  to  use  Chebychev’s 

inequality  and  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma  to  prove  the  almost  sure  convergence  of  Y Jn. 
According  to  the  definition  of  a FC  distribution,  we  can  write  F(x)  as 

F(A)  ♦ c(x-aAi+o(1))  as  x *>  A+,  where  4 > 0.  We  assume  that  F(A)  • 0,  for  supposing 

otherwise  only  reduces  the  expected  value  and  variance  of  Xla,  and  the  theorem  will 
still  follow  from  this  argument.  Expressing  x as  a function  of  F(x)  then  gives 

F"l(y)  - A ♦ (y/c)1'*  (1  ♦ o(l))  as  y -»  0 . 

Applying  Lemma  4.4  gives 

P{  (ci)1'*  <Xla  - A)  S x ) -»  1 - e-**  . 

Now,  using  a theorem  of  Pickands  [1968]  which  assures  us  that  the  first  two 

moments  of  the  random  variable  (ci^Ax^-A)  converge  to  the  moments  of  the  limiting 
distribution  (because  the  moments  are  finite  by  our  conditions  on  F),  we  have 

E(xla)  - a ♦ cxrl/J) 
wxw)  - o<r2/*> 

because  the  moments  of  the  limiting  distribution  are  constant.  From  this  we  can 
compute  the  expectation  and  variance  of  Y Jt\  as 


EtY^/n)  - ‘A  ♦ 0(l/n) 

- A ♦ Oflog  n/n) 

- A ♦ CKn”1/{) 
OCfJn)  - CXl/n2) 

- Oflog  n/n2) 

- CKn-1^5) 


Now  we  can  compute  2 P{  |Y„/n  - A|  > < } and  apply  the  Borel-Cantelli  Lemma. 

n 

Using  the  Chebychev  inequality, 

P{  |Y„/n  - A|  > < } - P{  |Yn-  E(Yn)  ♦ CKn^5)!  > < } 

S P{  vyjn  - EtY^n))  / (D(Yn/n))1/2|  > </(2<D(Y|/n))l/2)  } 

.♦  P{  OOr^*)  > «/2  } 

S 4 CXY^n)  / C2  ♦ P{  CXn'l/i)  > c/2  } . 

The  first  term  is  0(1 /n2),  O(log  n/n2),  or  0(n"l"2/fy,  depending  on  6,  while  the  second 

term  is  zero  for  all  sufficiently  large  a The  sum  2 P{  (Y^/n  - A|  > < } is  therefore 

n 

finite,  which  proves  that  Y„/n  -»as  A in  the  independent  problem  model.  □ 

By  now  it  is  obvious  that  the  restriction  to  FC  distributions  is  essential  for  this 
proof  of  the  almost  sure  success  of  the  greedy  algorithm,  because  nA  is  a lower  bound 
on  the  optimal  tour  length.  If  zero  or  negative  weight  edges  wore  possible,  then  the 
optimal  tour  could  have  weight  zero,  in  which  case  "relative  error"  would  be 
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meaningless.  If  the  actual  optimal  tour  length  is  almost  always  non-zero,  however, 
then  we  can  sometimes  extend  the  analysis  above  to  distributions  which  do  not  satisfy 
the  FC  criteria.  The  upper  bound  argument  applies  virtually  without  modification  to 
normally  distributed  edge  weights  with  zero  mean  and  unit  variance,  for  example,  and 
we  can  find  a lower  bound  (the  sum  of  the  n smallest  edges  of  the  graph)  and  an 
upper  bound  (the  weight  of  a greedy  tour),  both  of  which  converge  in  probability  to 

the  same  constant;  in  particular,  T^n^  In  n)1/2)  -»pr  -1. 

Borovkov  [1962]  has  already  proved  convergence  in  probability,  though,  and 

we  want  almost  sure  convergence.  If  we  replace  the  relatively  weak  Chebychev 

inequality  by  a much  stronger  one  based  on  the  asymptotic  normality  of  the  greedy 

tour  length  (proved  by  application  of  the  central  limit  theorem)  then  we  can  prove  that 

the  same  upper  bound  holds  almost  surely  in  the  independent  model.  However,  this 

method  apparently  fails  if  we  try  to  prove  that  the  same  lower  bound  holds  almost 

* 

surely. 

Another  very  interesting  approach  to  these  problems  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
random  graphs.  The  ideas  behind  Theorems  4.7  and  4.8  are  due  to  T.  Nishizeki.  The 
first  theorem  applies  to  graphs  which  are  not  complete  and  to  arbitrary  edge  weight 
distributions. 

THEOREM  4.7  - 

Let  Gn  be  a random  weighted  graph  on  n vertices  in  which  each 
edge  is  independently  present  with  probability  p,  and  each  extant 
edge  has  a weight  chosen  from  the  distribution  F.  Let  [a,b]  be  any 
interval  to  which  F assigns  positive  probability.  Then  there  exists 


a constant  c such  that  if  p > c log  n/n,  then  GB  contains  a tour  with 
weight  in  the  interval  [na,nbl  almost  surely  in  the  independent 
model. 

Proof  - For  any  interval  [a,b]  to  which  F assigns  positive  probability,  consider 

the  subgraph  of  Gn  induced  by  the  edges  with  weight  in  the  interval  [a,b].  This  is  a 
random  graph  in  which  each  edge  is  present  with  probability  p(F(b)-F(a”)>,  where  p is 

the  probability  of  an  edge  appearing  in  Gn. 

By  a theorem  of  Posa  [1976],  there  is  a constant  C such  that  if  the  probability 

of  each  edge  being  present  exceeds  C log  n/n,  then  Gn  has  a Hamiltonian  circuit,  almost 
surely  in  the  independent  model.  If  we  set  c - C/(F(b)-F(a"»,  which  is  finite  since 
F(b)-F(a~)  > 0,  then  if  p > c log  n/n,  the  subgraph  induced  by  the  edges  with  weight  in 
the  interval  [a,b]  almost  surely  has  a Hamiltonian  circuit.  That  circuit  is  a tour  by 

definition,  and  has  weight  in  the  interval  [na,nb],  □ 

A general  form  of  Theorem  4.7  is  useful  for  bounding  the  behavior  of  the 
optimal  solution  to  a graph  optimization  problem.  Suppose  that  we  have  a complete 
graph  with  edge  weights  chosen  independently  from  a distribution  F.  The  problem  is  to 
minimize  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  edges  in  a subgraph  over  all  subgraphs  which 
satisfy  certain  structural  constraints.  Theorem  4.8  relates  the  value  of  the  solution  to 
such  an  optimization  problem  to  the  existence  of  a subgraph  satisfying  the  constraints 
in  a random  graph.  For  example,  it  relates  the  length  of  the  minimum  traveling 
salesman  tour  to  the  existence  of  a Hamiltonian  circuit,  the  weight  of  the  minimum 
spanning  tree  to  connectedness,  or  the  value  of  a h-clique  to  the  existence  of  one. 


THEOREM  4.8  - 


Let  Gn  be  a random  labelled  graph  in  which  each  edge  is  present 
independently  with  probability  p;  let  Cn  be  a set  of  labelled  graphs 
on  n vertices,  each  of  which  has  kn  edges;  and  let  pn  be  such  that 

if  p2prf  then  Gn  contains  at  least  one  of  the  graphs  of  Cn  as  a 
subgraph,  almost  surely  In  the  independent  model.  Given  a 

complete  graph  on  n vertices  with  edge  weights  chosen 

' 

independently  from  the  distribution  F,  let  Xn  be  the  sum  of  the 

weights  of  the  edges  of  a graph  in  Cn  for  which  that  sum  is 
minimum.  Then 

X.  X % ftfj 

almost  surely  in  the  independent  problem  model. 

Proof  - Consider  the  subgraph  of  the  complete  weighted  graph  consisting  of  ail 

n vertices  and  just  those  edges  of  weight  at  most  F"*<pB).  This  is  just  a random  graph 

Gn  with  p » F(F"l(pf>))  Z pn.  By  hypothesis  of  the  theorem,  Gn  contains  a member  of  Cn 

almost  surely,  and  because  each  edge  of  that  subgraph  has  weight  at  most  F”*(pB)  and 

it  has  kn  edges,  the  weight  of  that  subgraph  is  at  most  knF~*<pn).  □ 

Under  the  conditions  of  Lemma  4.5  and  Theorem  4.6,  we  now  have  an 


alternative  proof  that  T Jn  -»M  A for  FC  distributions.  Theorems  4.7  and  4.8  provide 
the  upper  bound  and  nA  is  a lower  bound  on  the  tour  length,  but  this  works  only  for 
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FC  distributions.  A method  of  proving  almost  sure  lower  bounds  in  the  manner  of 
Theorem  4.8  would  be  very  useful  because  it  might  facilitate  proofs  of  the  almost  sure 
convergence  of  optimal  solution  values  for  certain  graph  optimization  problems. 
However,  Theorems  4.7  and  4.8  say  nothing  about  the  length  of  a greedy  tour,  and  it 
seems  that  only  less  elegant  arguments  such  as  the  proof  of  Theorem  4.6  are  available 
for  analyzing  greedy  algorithms. 

The  results  of  this  section  are  considerably  stronger  than  those  reported 
recently  by  Lueker  [1978].  He  shows  that  for  normally  distributed  edge  weights 

E(Tn/(n<2  In  n)1/2)  -*  -1  and  that  the  weight  of  a greedy  tour  has  the  same  behavior. 
Convergence  in  probability,  which  can  be  proved  by  the  argument  of  Borovkov  [1962], 
is  a much  stronger  result,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  2.  However,  there  seems  to  be  hope 
that  Lueker’s  arguments  can  be  extended  to  prove  stronger  theorems  about  graph 
optimization  problems  for  arbitrary  edge  weight  distributions,  much  as  we  were  able  to 
extend  Theorem  4.7  from  the  case  of  the  TSP  to  a much  wider  class  of  problems. 

As  a final  note,  we  observe  that  the  argument  used  to  prove  Theorem  4.8 
works  even  better  in  the  case  that  we  are  solving  a minimax  optimization  problem. 
Rather  than  seeking  the  feasible  solution  which  minimizes  the  sum  of  the  edge  weights, 
we  want  to  minimize  the  maximum  edge  weight.  The  analogue  of  the  TSP  in  this  setting 
is  called  the  bottleneck  TSP  (see  Garfinkel  and  Gilbert  [1978]). 

THEOREM  4.9  - 

Let  G„  be  a random  labelled  graph  in  which  each  edge  is 
independently  present  with  probability  p,  and  let  Cn  be  a set  of 
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labelled  graphs  on  n vertices.  Let  pn  be  such  that  if  p £ pn  then 
Gn  contains  a member  of  Cn  as  a subgraph,  almost  surely  in  the 
independent  model,  and  let  qn  be  such  that  if  p S qn  then  Gn  does 

not  contain  a member  of  Cn  as  a subgraph,  almost  surely.  Given  a 
complete  graph  on  n vertices  with  edge  weights  chosen 

independently  from  the  distribution  F,  let  be  the  minimum,  over 

all  graphs  of  of  the  maximum  weight  edge  in  such  a graph. 

Then 

rV>  * m„  s r‘(P„) 

almost  surely  in  the  independent  model. 

Proof  - The  upper  bound  follows  from  the  same  argument  as  we  used  in  the 
proof  of  Theorem  4.8.  For  the  lower  bound,  consider  the  subgraph  of  the  complete 

weighted  graph  consisting  of  all  n vertices  and  those  edges  of  weight  at  most  F”l<qn~). 

This  is  a random  graph  Gn  with  p - FfF'Hq^))  s qf>.  Since  this  graph  almost  surely 

does  not  contain  a member  of  Cn  as  a subgraph,  the  minimax  solution  must  have  an 

edge  with  weight  greater  than  F*1<qn~).  □ 

Theorem  4.9  provides  not  only  an  upper  bound  on  the  solution  value,  but  a 
lower  bound  as  well.  From  it,  Vre  can  determine  the  behavior  of  the  minimax  solution 
values  for  several  problems.  For  the  spanning  tree  which  minimizes  the  maximum  edge 

weight,  we  can  show  that  Mn/F'1(ln  n/n)  -*>s  1 in  the  independent  model,  assuming  only 


j 


J 


that  F(x)  is  continuous  for  all  sufficiently  small  x.  For  the  bottleneck  TSP,  we  have  that 

1 S M^/F"l(ln  n/n)  S C almost  surely,  for  some  constant  C,  under  the  same  condition  on 
F.  This  improves  on  a result  of  Garfinkel  and  Gilbert  [1978]  describing  bounds  on  the 

asymptotic  behavior  of  E(Mn)  for  the  bottleneck  TSP  when  edge  weights  are  uniformly 
distributed. 

4.2.2.  Parallelism 

With  the  advent  of  parallel  computers,  considerable  attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  desigring  and  proving  the  correctness  of  parallel  programs.  For  example,  Kung 
and  Song  [1977]  have  given  a proof  of  correctness  for  their  parallel  garbage  collection 
algorithm,  along  with  a detailed  account  of  how  it  was  designed.  Baudet  [1978] 
presents  several  techniques  for  designing  algorithms  for  asynchronous 
multiprocessors. 

Without  this  basis,  the  results  of  this  section  would  seem  purely  theoretical. 
However,  Baudet  [1978]  has  analyzed  the  alpha-beta  search  algorithm  and  shown  that 
it  may  exhibit  behavior  similar  to  that  which  we  describe  here.  In  particular,  we  will 
see  that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  achieve  a speed-up  of  the  average  computation 
time  for  a problem  by  simulating  parallelism  on  a single  processor. 

Our  model  of  a multiprocessor  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.1.  There  are  k 
independent  identical  processors  which  share  a common  memory  and  which  operate 
asynchronously.  In  short,  each  processor  operates  as  though  it  were  alone,  except  for 
the  fact  that  its  computations  may  be  affected  by  other  processors  which  change 
shared  memory  locations.  We  assume  that  there  is  no  memory  contention,  and  that 


FIGURE  4.1  - An  asynchronous  multiprocessor. 

each  processor  operates  at  the  same  speed  regardless  of  the  number  of  processors 
which  may  be  running  simultaneously. 

A task  which  can  be  scheduled  on  such  a machine  is  called  a process.  If  there 
are  more  processors  than  processes  active  at  any  time,  then  each  process  is  allocated 
one  processor  and  the  remaining  processors  are  idle.  If  there  are  more  processes  than 
processors,  then  scheduling  is  by  processor  sharing,  which  means  that  each  process 
effectively  has  only  a fraction  of  a processor's  computing  power.  If  there  are  n 
processes  active  on  k processors  and  if  n 2 k,  then  each  process  effectively  has  k/n 
processors.  We  assume  for  the  moment  that  there  is  no  overhead  associated  with  the 
scheduling  policy,  although  this  restriction  will  be  removed  in  Section  4.2.3. 

The  main  result  of  this  section  is  that  a speed-up  can  be  achieved  for  certain 
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algorithms  simply  by  starting  several  processes  in  parallel  to  do  the  same  job,  and 
| relying  on  the  fact  that  the  task  will  be  finished  when  the  first  process  finishes.  The 

mechanism  operating  here  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  by  Baudet  [1978],  who 
suggests  a similar  approach.  His  analysis  of  the  speed-up  is  based  on  the  differing 
speeds  of  the  processors,  while  ours  is  based  on  the  differing  speeds  of  the 
processes.  The  difference  is  crucial,  since  Baudot’s  result  is  purely  an  artifact  of  the 
model  of  computation.  Our  main  result  depends  on  the  distribution  of  computation 
times  for  an  algorithm  and  on  the  use  of  randomized  algorithms  (see  Chapter  3).  Diane 
Detig  first  suggested  this  possibility  for  optimization  problems,  and  Baudet’s  analysis 
of  alpha-beta  search  indicates  that  certain  problems  of  that  type  might  actually  exhibit 
the  desired  behavior.  Although  we  have  no  example  of  a practical  algorithm  which 
might  have  a distibution  of  running  times  with  the  required  properties,  the  following 
lemma  suggests  that  one  is  possible, 
j LEMMA  4,1ft- 

« 

Let  F(x)  ■ x^,  0 j x S 1,  for  some  i > 0.  Let  X be  a random  variable 


having  the  distribution  F and  Xl!k  be  the  smallest  of  k such 
independent  random  variables. 

(a)  E(X)  - 5/(1 +5) . 

(b)  EflOCJ  - kkl/  II<i  + l/$>  • 

lSjSk 

(c)  If  * < 1/2  then  E(kXlsk)  < E(X)  for  all  k * 2. 

(d)  Iff  5 < 1 then  E(kX1;k)  < E(X)  for  all  sufficiently  large  k. 

Proof  - Finding  E(X)  is  very  easy.  Using  Lemma  4.2  we  see  that  E(X1Jk)  ■ 

I 

I 

I 


^ Oj)(-l)ty(l«j8).  Multiplying  this  expression  by  k and  using  a result  of  Knuth 
OSjSk 

[1968]  (section  1.2.6,  exercise  48)  proves  part  (b)  of  the  lemma.  8y  an  extension  of 


this  argument,  we  can  show  that  £(kX1:k)  < E(X)  for  all  k i 2 If  5 < 1/2,  and  that 


E(kXl3()  - o(l)  if  « < 1.  □ 

Now  suppose  that  F represents  the  distribution  of  solution  times  for  a fixed 
instance  of  a problem  using  some  randomized  algorithm.  The  variation  in  solution  times 
is  due  to  the  randomization,  not  variation  in  the  problem  inputs.  If  we  ran  the 
algorithm  on  that  problem  instance  the  expected  computation  time  would  be  E(X). 
However,  if  we  had  a multiprocessor  with  k processors  and  ran  the  same  algorithm  on 
each  one  (so  that  there  were  k processes  on  the  system),  the  expected  solution  time 
would  be  equal  to  the  expected  value  of  the  minimum  of  k independent  random 
variables  chosen  from  F.  The  fact  that  the  solution  times  are  independent  is  a 
consequence  of  the  randomization,  since  surely  the  problems  being  solved  are  not 
independent;  in  fact,  they  are  all  the  same.  The  expected  solution  time  would 

therefore  be  E(X1;fc).  By  application  of  Lemma  4.10,  we  see  that  if  F(x)  - x^  for 
6 < 1/2,  the  speed-up  achieved  in  the  average  computation  time  would  be 
E(X)/E(X1:k)  > k. 

Equivalently,  we  could  start  up  n processes  on  a single  processor,  using 
processor  sharing,  and  the  speedup  would  be  E(X)/E(nX1J|t)  > 1.  The  completion  time  for 
the  simulated  parallel  version  is  n times  the  minimum  of  n i.i.d.  random  variables 
because  each  process  effectively  has  1/n  of  a processor. 

Several  points  should  be  emphasized  here.  The  first  is  simply  that  an  algorithm 
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which  has  a distribution  of  running  times  satisfying  the  conditions  of  Lemma  4.10,  part 
(d),  does  not  have  optimal  expected  running  time,  since  we  have  explicitly 
demonstrated  a method  for  improving  it.  In  fact,  if  the  behavior  of  F in  the 
neighborhood  of  x • 0 is  like  that  described  in  Lemma  4.10(d)  then  the  expected 
running  time  is  not  optimal.  This  is  a novel  negative  result  which  could  be  checked  by 
experiments  for  any  particular  algorithm.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  examples  of 
algorithms  which  exhibit  running  times  with  such  behavior,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if 
there  were  any  algorithm  for  "a  practical  problem  having  a running  time  distribution 
with  the  required  high  density  near  zero.  Even  if  the  distribution  of  computation  times 
does  not  satisfy  these  conditions,  though,  it  still  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a speed-up 
for  certain  values  of  n.  Again,  this  could  be  easily  checked  in  practice  with  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  execution  time  distribution. 

Baudet  [1978]  has  shown  that  the  alpha-beta  search  algorithm  might  be 
improved  by  first  dividing  the  range  of  solution  values  into  two  parts  and  solving  the 
two  subproblems  independently.  In  much  the  same  way  as  we  propose  to  achieve  a 
speed-up,  Baudet  simulates  two  processors  by  one  and  theoretically  obtains  an 
improved  algorithm.  The  effect  is  valid  only  for  two  processes  on  a single  processor, 
not  for  three  or  more,  but  suggests  that  a real  speed-up  may  be  possible  using 
simulated  parallelism. 

No  programming  languages  in  common  use  today  provide  the  facilities  required 
for  actual  implementation  of  simulated  parallelism  on  a single  processor*.  Those  which 


2 . There  may  be  languages  for  real-time  applications  which  explicitly  permit 
processor  sharing,  but  these  are  not  readily  available  to  users  of  a batch  or 
time-  sharing  system. 


allow  parallelism,  such  as  Algol  68,  do  not  specify  the  scheduling  policy  for  the  parallel 
processes,  without  which  the  feature  is  useless  to  us.  Occasionally,  one  even  hears 
the  claim  that  the  absence  of  a scheduling  policy  is  an  advantage,  because  the 
programmer  should  not  need  to  Know  how  parallel  tasks  are  scheduled  in  order  to 
produce  a correct  program.  While  it  may  be  true  that  correctness  should  not  depend 
on  the  scheduling  policy,  we  have  seen  that  running  time  may  depend  on  it,  and  have 
supplied  a reason  for  choosing  processor  sharing  in  certain  circumstances. 

4.2.3.  Problem  Decomposition  for  Multiprocessors 

In  the  previous  section,  we  saw  how  it  was  possible,  in  theory  at  least,  to 
improve  a non-optimal  algorithm  by  simulating  parallelism.  Here  we  examine  the 
question  of  problem  decomposition  for  a multiprocessor  such  as  that  of  Figure  4.1  with 
the  express  purpose  of  making  use  of  k processors  to  achieve  a speed-up  of  k.  There 
exists  actual  hardware,  such  as  C.mmp  (see  Wulf  and  Bell  [1972]),  which  is  modelled 
reasonably  well  by  the  simple  structure  of  Figure  4.1,  so  the  problem  to  be  considered 
is  a real  one. 

Much  previous  work  in  parallel  algorithms  has  centered  on  calculating  the 
optimal  speed-up  for  a given  problem  when  there  are  an  unlimited  number  of 
processors.  With  real  multiprocessor  systems  such  as  Cmmp,  the  number  of  processors 

is  not  only  fixed  but  is  usually  rather  small.  The  C.mmp  multiprocessor,  for  example, 

» 

has  k - 16.  Since  the  optimal  speed-up  is  k when  there  are  k processors  (for  we  could 
simulate  the  k processors  by  one  using  processor  sharing)  we  will  examine  the 
question  of  how  to  obtain  this  optimal  speed-up  for  a class  of  problems. 

Assume  that  we  have  an  algorithm  for  solving  some  problem  on  a single 
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processor,  and  wish  to  somehow  decompose  the  problem  into  subproblems  which  could 
be  solved  independently  on  a multiprocessor.  Let  the  problem  and  algorithm  have  the 
following  properties: 

(1)  The  time  required  by  the  algorithm  to  solve  a random  instance  of 
the  problem  on  a single  processor  is  a random  variable  X having 
the  distribution  F(x).  We  assume  that  F(x)  - 0 for  x < 0 since 

processing  times  are  non-negative,  and  that  p • E(X)  is  finite. 

(2)  The  problem  can  be  solved  by  solving  all  of  any  finite  number  n 
of  subproblems,  each  of  which  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  original 
problem  but  is  smaller  (in  solution  time)  by  a factor  of  n. 
Therefore,  the  solution  time  for  each  subproblem  on  a single 
processor  is  a random  variable  having  the  distribution  F(nx). 

(3)  The  subproblem  solution  times  are  independent  of  each  other  and 
independent  of  the  solution  time  of  the  original  problem. 

Assumption  (2)  seems  questionable  at  first  glance,  but  is  in  fact  quite 
reasonable,  especially  for  many  numerical  linear  algebra  problems,  discrete 
optimization  problems,  and  queries  in  large  data  bases,  for  instance.  Assumption  (3)  is 
unreasonable  in  most  cases,  but  this  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the  ability  to  get 
analytical  results.  Actually,  the  subproblem  solution  times  may  be  almost  independent  if 
n is  very  large. 

The  problem  to  be  considered  is  how  to  determine  n such  that  the  expected 
solution  time  on  K processors  is  minimized  Each  subproblem  is  allocated  one  process, 
and  the  total  solution  time  is  the  elapsed  time  to  completion  of  the  last  process  which 
finishes,  since  all  subproblems  must  be  solved  in  order  to  solve  the  original  problem. 
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Although  in  the  model  n can  be  arbitrarily  large,  presumably  any  real  problem  can  be 
subdivided  only  so  far  before  the  assumptions  fail.  A conclusion  such  as  "make  n as 
large  as  possible”  means  "make  n as  large  as  possible  such  that  the  assumptions  (1) 
through  (3)  above  are  satisfied”. 

Let  Tk(n)  be  the  total  solution  time  on  k processors  when  the  problem  is 

divided  into  n subproblems;  let  be  the  smallest  of  n random  variables  from  the 

distribution  F(xh  and  let  - EfX.^).  Define  Y.^  to  be  the  solution  time  of  the 

subproblem  if  each  subproblem  (process)  had  its  own  processor.  Then  EfY^)  - p^/n 

because  of  assumption  (2).  Finally,  let  Sj  be  the  elapsed  time  to  completion  of  the  j*h 
subproblem  using  processor  sharing  on  k processors. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem,  we  must  find  an  expression  for  Tk(n).  By 
definition,  Tk(n)  - Srt.  Furthermore,  note  that  ■ (n/k)XlJn  (since  there  are  n active 
processes  before  time  Sj  and  each  has  k/n  effective  processors)  and  that 
Sj  - Shl  ♦ (XJa)  - XHS|)  (n-j+1)  / k 

for  2 S j S n-k.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  between  the  completion  of  the  j-ls* 
and  subproblems,  there  are  n-j*l  active  processes.  Iterating  the  recurrence  we 
find  that 

Sn-k  * Xn-km  * • 

After  time  there  are  at  most  k processes  still  active,  so  each  has  its  own 

processor  and  there  is  no  sharing.  The  time  remaining  until  all  finish  is  simply 

x«wn  “ Xt*-xsv  *° 


■ 
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T»  - Sn  - Xn:n  ♦ <l/k>  £ X 

lSjSn-i  J 

Taking  expectations  of  both  sides  gives 
E(Tk(n»  - nn.Jn  * 


which  can  be  rewritten  as 


E(Tk(n»  - M/h  ♦ - (1/k)  £ M,> 

n-fc+ISjSn 


This  is  the  expression  to  be  minimized.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  will  form  AE(Tk(n))  - 

E(Tk(n))  - E(Tk(n-l»,  and  then  investigate  its  behavior  for  various  values  of  n > k.  This 
will  allow  us  to  determine  for  what  values  of  n the  expected  total  solution  time  is 

increasing  and  for  which  it  is  decreasing.  If  aE(Tk(n»  < 0 then  it  is  better  to  have  n 
subproblems  than  n-1;  otherwise,  it  is  better  to  have  only  n-1.  It  is  clear  that  it  is 
always  worthwhile  to  have  at  least  k subproblems. 

e 

Forming  the  expression  for  AE(Tk(n)),  then  applying  Lemma  4.3  to  get  all 
variables  in  terms  of  expected  values  of  order  statistics  from  a sample  of  size  n,  anc1 
finally  simplifying  the  sums  gives  the  surprisingly  simple  expression 

iE<T,<n»  - Wmn-'M 


for  n > k.  Since  nn  S for  any  distribution,  AE(Tk(n))  & 0 for  all  n > k.  In  fact, 

unless  k ■ 1 or  the  distribution  F is  degenerate  and  all  problems  have  identical  solution 


times,  *E(Tk(n))  < 0,  which  means  that  we  should  make  n as  large  as  possible  to 
minimize  the  expected  total  solution  time.  This  proves 
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THEOREM  4.11  - 

Under  the  assumptions  (1)  through  (3)  above,  and  assuming  that 
there  is  no  overhead  associated  with  processor  sharing,  the  total 
solution  time  is  minimized  if  n is  chosen  to  be  as  large  as  possible. 

As  users  of  real  multiprocessor  systems  such  as  C.mmp  well  know,  processor 
sharing  is  not  implemented  without  overhead.  Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  account  for 
the  overhead  in  a simple  manner.  An  approximation  to  processor  sharing  is  achieved 
by  allowing  each  process  to  run  for  a small  length  of  time  (a  “quantum")  using  round- 
robin  scheduling  of  the  active  processes.  The  overhead  is  associated  with  "context 
swapping"  from  one  process  to  the  next.  If  we  define  c to  be  the  ratio  of  the  context 

swapping  time  to  the  quantum  size,  the  total  overhead  incurred  is  cSfl  h.  and 

Tk(n)  - S„  ♦ cS^ 


for  n > k. 

Proceeding  in  a fashion  similar  to  that  used  above  we  find 

AE(Tk(n))  - (c  <k*l)  / <n<n-l)> 

where  - 0 by  definition. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  make  the  same  strong  statement  that  we  should 
always  create  as  many  subproblems  as  possible,  regardless  of  c and  F(x).  Obviously, 
for  large  values  of  c we  should  avoid  creating  more  processes  than  we  have 
processors  in  order  to  avoid  processor  sharing.  What  is  not  so  obvious  is  whether 
there  is  some  optimal  number  of  processes  we  should  create  for  given  c and  F,  and  If 
so,  what  it  is. 
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It  turns  out  that  it  Is  helpful  to  define  a new  quantity 
which  is  the  expected  value  of  the  difference  between  the  j*h  and  j+ls*  largest  (not 

smallest,  as  before)  of  n random  variables  from  the  distribution  F.  Writing  AE(Tk(n))  in 
terms  of  6.^  we  have 

AE(Tk(n))  - (c(k+l)SM;n-  / (n(n-I)) 

where  Sn;n  - filM.  This  means  that 

AE(Tk(n))<  0 iff  c i / ^1:b)  . 

For  certain  forms  of  the  distribution  F there  exist  simple  expressions  for  ^ 
allowing  us  to  compute  AE(Tk(n))  explicitly  for  certain  cases.  For  example,  for  the 
exponential  distribution  • 1/j  and  for  the  uniform  distribution  - l/(n+l). 


Therefore, 

AE(Tk(n»  < 0 

iff 

(exponential) 

AE(Tk(n»  < 0 

iff 

c < (k-l)/(k*l) 

(uniform) 

Since  these  conditions  are  independent  of  n,  we  may  still  reach  the  rather  strong 
conclusion  that  if  c satisfies  the  appropriate  condition  above  than  we  should  create  as 
many  subproblems  as  possible.  If  c is  too  large,  then  we  should  create  exactly  k 
subproblems.  These  conditions  on  c are  extremely  weak,  since  the  value  of  c for  a 
real  system  might  be  on  the  order  of  a few  percent,  while  c < 1/C  suffices  here  even 
for  only  two  processors. 

For  most  other  distributions,  no  such  closed-form  expressions  for  are 
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available.  However,  we  can  divide  the  possible  values  of  n into  three  mutually 
exclusive  and  exhaustive  ranges: 

(1)  1 S n S K:  AE(Tk(n))  < 0 always 

(2)  n - k+l:  AE(Tk(n))  < 0 iff  c < - P13(+1)  / ((k+l)  p1:k4 i> 

(3)  n > k+l:  AE(Tk(n))  < 0 iff  c < / 8k+1:n) . 

It  is  noteworthy  that  for  n > k+l,  the  critical  value  of  c (call  it  C)  depends  only 
on  ratios  of  differences  between  expected  values  of  order  statistics.  These  ratios  are, 
of  course,  distribution  dependent,  but  are  independent  of  location  and  scale 
parameters.  Thus,  if  the  distribution  F is  a gamma  distribution,  for  instance,  we  can 
calculate  the  values  of  C for  n > k+l  without  knowledge  of  the  actual  mean  and 
variance  for  F. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume  that  the  distribution  of  problem 
solution  times  is  adequately  represented  by  a gamma  distribution.  Tabulating  the 
critical  values  for  this  distribution,  we  find  that  c < 1/4  is  a sufficient  condition  for 

AE(Tk(n»  < 0 for  all  k 2 2 and  n > k+l.  Since  c should  be  much  smaller  than  that  for  a 
real  system,  we  will  assume  that  this  condition  is  satisfied. 

Now  the  only  question  is  whether  AE(Tk(k+l)>  < 0.  If  it  is,  then  we  should 
create  as  many  subproblems  as  possible.  If  it  is  not,  then  we  need  to  know  whether 
the  increase  in  solution  time  at  n - k+l  can  be  offset  by  the  known  decreases 

thereafter.  The  second  problem  is  easy,  since  E(Tk(n))  -*  fi(  1 +c)/k  as  n ■+ to.  Therefore, 


4 


creating  as  many  subproblems  *s  possible  is  better  than  creating  just  k subproblems 


I 


1 
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iff  c < Mkft/M  * 1*  This  apparently  makes  the  answer  to  the  former  problem  irrelevant, 

for  if  AE(Tk(k+l))  < 0 we  would  certainly  have  c < Mka,/M  - 1.  Hence,  we  have  proved 
THEOREM  4.12  - 

Under  the  assumptions  (1)  through  (3)  above,  if  the  distribution  of 
solution  times  is  a gamma  distribution  and  if  the  ratio  c of 
overhead  to  quantum  size  is  at  most  1/4,  then  the  expected  total 

solution  time  is  minimized  by  letting  n - k whenever  c Z * 1, 

and  by  making  n as  large  as  possible  if  c < p^/p  - 1. 

The  value  of  p really  only  determines  the  time  unit  and  may  therefore  be  set 

to  1 without  loss  of  generality.  In  this  case,  p,^  ■ V2zk;k,  where  zkat  is  the  expected 
value  of  the  largest  of  k random  variables  from  a gamma  distribution  with  parameter 

1/V*.  The  coefficient  of  variation  of  this  distribution  is  V.  In  order  to  determine  in 
practice  how  many  subproblems  to  create  we  could  estimate  c and  V from  experimental 

data,  look  up  zk:k  in  a table  of  expected  values  of  order  statistics  (such  as  Pearson  and 
Hartley  [1972]),  and  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  criterion  in  Theorem  4.12. 

4.3.  Conclusions 

While  there  have  been  many  previous  attempts  to  analyze  the  behavior  of 
solutions  to  graph  optimization  problems,  these  have  typically  used  ad  hoc  approaches 
which  work  only  for  one  particular  problem  and  for  some  simple  distributions  of  the 
problem  parameters.  In  this  chapter  we  have  shown  how  many  of  these  results  follow 
naturally  from  a few  general  theorems,  and  have  demonstrated  how  the  field  of  order 
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statistics  provides  the  tools  necessary  to  analyze  probabilistic  approximation 
algorithms  for  the  more  difficult  optimization  problems.  The  results  obtained  here  are 
also  stronger  than  the  ad  hoc  results  because  they  show  convergence  in  probability  or 
almost  sure  convergence  of  the  random  variables  in  question,  as  opposed  to 
convergence  of  expected  values. 

In  addition,  tools  from  order  statistics  apply  naturally  to  the  analysis  of 
algorithms  for  multiprocessors.  This  may  prove  to  be  more  important  in  the  future  as 
more  multiprocessing  systems  are  implemented.  Experience  indicates  that  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  behavior  of  parallel  algorithms  should  be  familiar  with  these 
concepts  and  with  renewal  theory  as  well  as  with  the  more  traditional  queuing  theory. 
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